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(2) Its postponement of comparatively difficult topics, such 

as acceleration, until these can be established on a 

firm foundation. | 
(3) Its logical order of presentation within chapters: first, a 

concrete illustration of the point to be developed, 

then a statement of the scientific principle involved, 

followed by further applications. 
(4) Its flexibility, certain chapters being optional. 
(5) Its well-graded problems, which involve numerous appli- 

cations of the laws of physics to familiar things. 
(6) Its model solutions of typical problems. 


(7) Its questions for original solution or inquiry. 
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Eart C. Arnoup, Proressor or Law. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLoripa. 


O every one there is something interesting in the 
mysterious. A boy who is recalcitrant becomes re- 
pentant after his mother’s remark that “something 
will happen to you.” The minister who can suc- 
cessfully veil the beyond and yet pluck some prob- 
able realities for those of his flock who refuse to 
mend their ways, will find a certain class of con- 
verts. Politicians who desire to create the pro- 


foundest impression are wont to say, ‘““We are now passing through 
a great crisis.” Somehow the attention is arrested by the secre- 


tiveness of tl] 


‘ 


ways or 


1e prophecy that the nation or world must mend its 


‘something is going to happen.” We are slow to realize 


that vaticination is an easier and less accurate science than history. 


Recently so 1 
are passing 


nany thousands have mouthed the prophecy that we 
through a crisis that unfortunately it may lose its 


force. as it does on the boy whose mother uses this method of 


impression t 
Without q 
or, more ace 


0 often without anything serious happening. 
uestion the world has been passing through a crisis, 
urately, a series of crises. In fact, they continue. 


This is not the only one the world has ever had, nor is it the only 
. ? e 


Big Crisis. 
people won, 
five vears. 
another follo 


The Revolution of 1848 was a crisis, and had the 
the story would have been different during the past 
Little old France had a crisis about that date, and 
wing the Franco-Prussian War of more import to it 
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than the one facing it today. The days of the Commune and 
civil war were serious. When the Thirteen Colonies fought the 
first battle for this nation against the Teutonic king on the British 
throne, who believed he ruled by divine right, and who was so ably 
assisted by 20,000 German soldiers—Hessians,—there was a crisis. 
These crises were very like the one confronting the world today, 
the principal difference being that more people are now concerned, 
and more nations affected. But more people are available to help 
solve the questions which have arisen. 

We are all imitators; and when some one started the slogan, 
“Making the world safe for democracy,” we repeated it as we are 
wont to mumble our prayers after the priest or minister. We 
have thought but little of the meaning of democracy, or the respon- 
sibilities it entails. Democracy is splendid. If we could just 
install it in business, education, government, society, religion and 
the home, it would be wonderful. But it is not in place every- 
where. A set of furniture may be exquisite, vet if it does not 
match the surroundings in which it is to be placed, no matter 
how beautiful it may be, it will not be purchased by the housewife. 
Democracy will not match all surroundings. If America desires 
it in some of its refinements, either we must change to match 
democracy, or we will be compelled to remodel democracy to match 
ourselves. 

Democracy is a relative term, or at least it seems so to a lay- 
man. We have had it in America ever since Washington was first 
inaugurated, although some folks say our government has become 
autocratic, has crushed out free speech, and is run by special 
interests. Yet we are much more democratic than formerly. On 
the other hand, we have never pretended to approach the democ- 
racy of Athens, whose officials were selected by lot, on the theory 
that all citizens were equally efficient for public service. Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria are not democratic, yet the 
old rulers want to be forgotten just now, and a “To Let” sign 
rests on their former thrones. Every ruler claiming his authority 
by Divine right has fallen. Compared to a few months ago, those 
nations have become democratic. 
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Clamor is being made for a greater participation in government 
by the people of all civilized nations. Those nations which are 
democratic are to be made.more so; and it is time we sat down 
and analyzed this democracy. What is it 4 

To a layman, it is the responsiveness of the government to the 
people. Whether the ruler be a King, Sultan, Ameer, Maha- 
rajah, President, or a Soviet, if the government is responsive to 
the people’s wishes, it is democratic. Democracy consists of the 
spirit of government rather than its form. To live in a country 
where the people have a responsibility in the affairs of the state, 
requires some ability to participate therein. It is one thing to 
have the power to govern, and quite another to be able to utilize 
that power. 

Two things are essential in a democratic government: intelli- 
gence and virtue. These are the pillars of an enduring republic. 
Without them there can be no edifice. Intelligence depends upon 
the home, school and church. Virtue depends upon the home, 
ehureh and school. 

A demand is growing for an extension of the functions of 
government, to allow all people in our country, without regard to 
sex, color, or previous condition of servitude, to vote directly for 
all laws, and to have an equal voice in government. It can not 
be denied that such a theory of government is ideal, and we all 
hope for its realization, at least for our great-grandchildren’s de- 
scendants of about the eighth generation. But are we not clamor- 
ing for those utensils of government before we have learned to 
use the last we had? As a people, are we prepared for a much 
larger participation in the affairs of government than we have 
already assumed? Honestly, is the average American sufficiently 
intelligent to use discrimination in voting a ballot six feet long, 
containing thirty-eight different proposed laws, as the voters were 
called upon to do in one state which has adopted the direct method 
of voting ? 

In the recent draft, when the men from 21 to 31 were called, 
it was discovered that seven per cent, or 700,000, could neither 
read nor write. Many people seem unable to comprehend the fact 
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that a number of men equal to one-sixth of the entire army we 
recruited to help slip the skids under the Kaiser, consisted of 
those who, if they went to the front; could not read an order of 
their superior officer, if occasion demanded; could not write the 
home folks of their experiences in the army life, and could not 
read a letter from the old home if one were written to them. Of 
the more than 5,500,000 persons over the age of ten who could 
neither read nor write in any language, according to the census 
of 1910, over 4,500,000 were past the age of twenty. Fifty-eight 
per cent of this number were white, and 1,500,000 native born 
Americans. The year the Great War began, our government, 
through the Commissioner of Education, compiled some statistics. 
They showed, among other disheartening things, that but 73.66 
per cent of the American youth between the ages of five and 
eighteen years were enrolled in school. The average number of 
day’s schooling received by every pupil who was in public and 
private schools was 200 per year, and that for but 6.6 years, Can 
it be possible that the average boy and girl spend but 1,320 days 
each in preparation for work in life and for participation in the 
affairs of government? This is what our government tells us. 
These figures disclose that the average American has just a little 
better than a sixth grade education. According to statistics com- 
piled for no less than 386 American cities, only 56 out of every 
1,000 pupils who begin the first grade of the elementary school 
complete the entire four years of high school. In Massachusetts, 
mother of universities, cradle of culture and education in America, 
a recent report shows 118,000 persons over the age of ten years 
who can not read or write in any language. 215,000 in that State 
above the age of ten can not read or write English. And yet it is 
proposed to extend the right of making laws both to those who 
can neither read nor write and the average American with his 
sixth grade education. 

No argument need be required to convince one that an army 
of illiterates can accomplish little by modern methods of warfare 
in defense of the country. We should be impressed by the example 
of the republic of Rome, which was brought to an end, not by 
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external forces, but by internal weakness and constitutional insta- 
bility. Of what avail is the snufting out of thousands of American 
lives on Flanders’ fields and those of France in the defense of the 
forms of democratic society, if the life which is to fill and ener- 
gize that society is not supplied. No one should fail to realize 
that a citizenry composed of any appreciable per cent of those 
who have no comprehension of the elements of education, can not 
effectively and without danger to society participate in the affairs 
of the country. In Turkey at least eight out of every ten persons 
are illiterate. In Russia the percentage of illiteracy is given 
as 69. The nation has experimented with democracy of a raglical 
nature, but the ignorance of the people has permitted demagogues 
to rule. In the Balkan states the percentage runs from 60 to 78. 
Here are countries which for half a century have produced wars 
and rumors of wars. Here the plowshare has been made into the 
sword. Here the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,” the peasant of Russia, and 
the Balkan, all as nations are ignorant. It matters not for the 
present the causes of this illiteracy, the fact remains that ignor- 
ance is far more common than intelligence. The people have 
insufficient training to discriminate between the principles enun- 
ciated by a demagogue and a worthy leader. 

We may as well face the fact that a people without a fairly 
high degree of intelligence is unfitted for a direct participation 
in the affairs of government. When the nations were isolated, the 
morality group was small. The most ignorant person knows 
proper conduct in simple life; but to the citizen of a world nation 
more knowledge is demanded to acquaint himself with his moral 
duties. The person whose education is confined to the Three R’s 
is not equipped as a citizen of a world nation any more than a 
man can be master in a trade without acquaintance with larger 
fields of knowledge not directly connected with his occupation. 
Plain morality depends upon education no less in a nation than 
it does in an individual. The immediate’problem, therefore, is 
not to extend the opportunities of the individual to participate in 
his government, but to give each person from every stratum of 
society an opportunity to train himself, and change the conditions 
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of society so that he can with intelligence become a participant 
in the affairs of society. 

What can we do? 

It will require a program for a generation at least, but it must 
be followed. Every child must be protected by safeguards sur- 
rounding marriage, divorce, and education, so that he will have a 
favorable environment in which to develop. Conditions of labor 
which will enable parents to give more time to their families 
must be secured. It is estimated that of the 25,000,000 boys and 
girls between six and eighteen years of age, fully 50 per cent 
have defects and ailments which impede normal developments to 
some degree. If by accident the child should be physically 
incapable of mental development, the best available curative skill 
should be placed at his disposal at the expense of the public; for 
if it is a proper function of government to care for those who 
through poverty or disease can not care for themselves, surely it 
is as much a public function to prevent the occurrence of such 
conditions. 

After the State has insured to the boy and girl a good physique 
and guaranteed an equal economic opportunity, its right to compel 
preparation for citizenship in the schools should be conceded. If 
to defend our nation in time of war the government may conscript 
the lives of its manhood,—a right all loyal Americans proclaim 
as inherent, democratic and American,—surely we should as in- 
sistenly urge its duty to conscript both its manhood and woman- 
hood in their plastic years for preparation for the duties of 
citizenship. 

Just as we have slogans calling for the swatting of the fly and 
the extermination of the alley cat, we should have a slogan to 
swat the inanimate thing we call illiteracy. One of the best 
methods is to commence immediately the ‘““Americanization” of our 
13,000,000 foreigners, many of whom can neither read nor write 
our language. Instill into them American ideals together with 
our forms of speech. Inculeate our conceptions of government. 
A man may make lip service of his oath of allegiance to our 
country which he does not understand, just as he may the litany 
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of which he has little conception. Every citizen should have an 
intelligent conception of the obligations assumed by him. 

In what language should such instruction be given? In our 
schools there is just one language which should be permitted, and 
that is the one in which the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution were written. States should take such action as will 
prevent the use of any other languages in school sessions any- 
where except it be in the advanced grades where it is desired to 
give instruction in foreign languages. The study of a foreign 
language should be an incident, and not the main language in 
which the school sessions are conducted, as has been in some cases 
in the past. There are, however, men and women of middle age 
who have come to America for the sake of their children, for whom 
it is a physical impossibility to learn a new language. We can 
not force such to converse in our language, but every discourage- 
ment should be given the constant use of any other in the home, 
newspaper or church, with the ultimate aim of making every 
citizen, whether by birth or naturalization, familiar with a com- 
mon vehicle for the expression of truth. 

At the basis of such a campaign to exterminate illiteracy must 
be the schools. The Germany of today is the product of its school 
system of yesterday. It was an efficient system so far as tech- 
nique is concerned, but it corrupted the fountains of citizenship. 
Just as surely as Germany is the result of its school system, so 
will the American of tomorrow, perhaps the world of tomorrow, 
be the product of the American school system of today. Our 
schools have not been perfect. The fault lies with the teacher 
as well as the public; but in the final analysis the blame shifts 
back to the public for allowing some things which educators have 
sought to foster. The public must learn that the teacher, no 
less than the laborer, is worthy of his hire; the teacher must 
realize that sufficient capacity and training are required for him 
to earn his hire. The ordinary business man who will not intrust 
his life to a doctor who is capable of earning less than $20,000 
a year, or his property to a lawyer who makes less than $25,000, 
is perfectly willing to intrust his children to a teacher who would 
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drop dead of heart failure if he were offered a salary of more 
than $1,600 a year for his services. Missouri, where in 1917 
its 20,000 teachers received the munificent wage of $1.46 per day, 
is a typical instance. A man must be assured when he enters the 
profession of teaching that he will be compensated as much as the 
day laborer, so he may be encouraged to look forward to the duties 
and responsibilities of a family, as expected of men in other 
professions. The woman must look forward to teaching as a 
career, unhampered by laws ostracizing her if she takes on a hus- 
band, just as she may look forward to an unhampered musical or 
artistic career, even if incidentally she is married. The teacher 
must be made to realize that to undertake this work requires spe- 
cific preparation, and that having put the hand to the plow he 
can not turn back. The teacher should feel that in entering this 
vocation, to give it up is a confession of failure, just as much as 
for the lawyer or clergyman to change professions. Instead of 
unmatured boys with no specific preparation paying debts by 
teaching a couple of years, we may hope for more exemplary 
leadership. Instead of the girl following her first impulse after 
her high school commencement and teaching school for a year or 
two so she can provide extras for her wedding, let her feel that 
her preparation must continue, and the realization of her career 
can not come until after years of experience and diligent work. 

In this campaign to swat illiteracy, the teacher must possess 
the spirit of service. Ridicule of unfortunate conditions which 
usually accompany ignorance is not effective. Helpfulness in 
getting rid of those conditions and assisting the individual to 
improve himself must pervade the American people. Service is 
the watchword of the hour. The teacher must get this view or 
his work will be nil. The business is serious, the job is big; 
but it must not be approached with a spirit fit for a shroud or 
with a look befitting a king who is abdicating. Optimism must 
be possessed, and the spirit of genuine service must be the motive 
of the teacher. 

The German Empire shows about one-half of one per cent of 
illiteracy, the highest degree of intelligence of any nation in the 
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world. Does not this dispute the statement heretofore made that 
intelligence is necessary for a civilized government? While Ger- 
many has a very high degree of literacy, it has neglected the 
second pillar of government, necessary for an autocracy as well 
as democracy—virtue. The German nation has possessed secular 
intelligence, but not virtue. It has cultivated Kultur of the 
head but not culture of the heart. It has employed “science with- 
out conscience,” stripped “learning of its moral restraints,” and 
used “every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to the whole 
race.” Germany’s church has lacked virtue in spiritual thoughts, 
its schools have taught what the State desired regardless of truth, 
and its people have thought those thoughts and had those feelings 
which the virtueless militarists told them they should have. The 
nation forgot the proverb which has been preserved for us through 
three thousand years, that as a man “thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” Thoughts are the power houses for action. If thoughts lack 
virtue, the actions will not conform to a high moral standard. 
The example of Germany has merely proven the statement at the 
basis of this discussion, that intelligence and virtue are each essen- 
tial to all governments; and the pressing problems before us 
especially emphasize their necessity in democracies. 

With illiteracy successfully combated, no danger will come in 
America from allowing each individual, so long as his motives 
are pure, to participate in the affairs of government to his heart’s 
content. The first job for America is to make her people capable 
of exercising the functions of government already extended, and 
as capacity increases the participation may be increased com- 
mensurately. 
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The Education of Women 
summon + TE WING the colleges and universities today we find 
: large numbers of women present, equaling the men 
V in all lines, far surpassing them in many lines of 
Pre @ not always held the place of equality with men. 
# Only during the last few years has the field of 
knowledge been open to her. This was brought 

that women are the equal of men. 
. As the training of the youth among primitive peoples was in- 
tended largely for the satisfaction of immediate wants, so the 
preparation of the food and the making of the clothing. Most 
of the ancient oriental nations treated woman as if they were of 
a lower caste and taught them to perform the household duties 
other nations did. The Spartan girls were given practically the 
same training as the boys. While yet young they were sent to 
barracks and given gymnastics for the purpose of training mothers 
a woman, hor a man as a man, has any special function, but the 
gifts of nature are equally diffused in both sexes; all the pur- 
suits of man are the pursuits of woman also, and in all of them 
qualities of character they are to be educated and to be adapted 
to society as men are. The education of women is to be settled 
on the same principles as that of men, and to include the same 
lie in the difference in character, not in the difference in sex; 
“a man and a woman when they both have the soul of a physician 
may be said to have the nature, and hence should have the same 


Bertua B. Grruiam, Dewar, OKLAHOMA, 

work. It is hard for us to realize that woman has 
“iH about through the efforts of educators who realized 
girls were probably taught, in a crude way, by their mothers, the 
only; but the Jewish people respected women more than the 
of warriors. Plato, in his Republic, said, “Neither a woman as 
a woman is only a weaker man.” So far as women have the same 
subjects, however much it may differ in detail. The differences 
education.” Plato, however, lived too far ahead of the times for 
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the people to grasp the truth in his theory. Even Aristotle, years 
later, thought that women should not receive the higher education 
given citizens. At Athens the people had begun to realize the 
need of training for girls and they were trained by their mothers 
in household arts. 

In Rome the mother held a position far superior to that of 
woman in Greece. Within the home she was dignified with a 
position of independence and responsibility. She was more the 
companion of her husband socially and more his partner in the 
management of the home than was the woman in Greece. She 
herself reared and cared for her own children, instead of turning 
them over to a nurse. She also trained her daughters in house- 
hold duties and especially in spinning and weaving wool. The 
children were taught by their parents to read and write. No 
other ancient people furnish such illustrations of the influence of 
woman as are found in the mothers of Coriolanus and the Gracchi. 

During the fifteenth century, Erasmus, leader of the Human- 
istic movement in the North, taught that the women should have 
the same educational advantages as the men. They were to study 
the writings of classical authors, the Scriptures, and also rhetorical 
analysis and appreciation. A study in religious literature and 
participation in religious services should form a part of their 
training. We have no record, however, of his teaching being put 
into effect at that time. During the next century Martin Luther 
tried to establish public schools for both boys and girls and 
attempted to get a school law passed compelling all pupils to 
attend. About this time Muleaster was also an advocate of uni- 
versal training for girls. Later the education of girls was dis- 
cussed by Rousseau in the fifth period of his book, “Emile.” In 
this Rousseau does not give women credit for having any individu- 
ality of their own, but considers them merely supplementary to 
the nature of men. He thought that they should be given bodily 
training for the sake of physical charms and of producing vigor- 
ous offspring. They should be taught to sew and embroider, in 
order to make their dress beautiful. The purpose of their educa- 
tion was to make them more pleasing to their husbands. Most 
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important of all the teaching was obedience. They were to obey 
the men of the family in all cases. 

Rousseau had little effect on the education of women, for during 
the eighteenth century a number of academies for girls were estab- 
lished in England. This was the beginning of secondary educa- 
tion for women. France was slower to grasp the meaning of 
education for women. Through the influence of an educationist, 
M. Duruy, an educational act was passed in 1869, establishing 
primary schools for girls in communities of five hundred inhabi- 
tants. In 1879 a law was passed to establish training colleges for 
both male and female teachers. These were the first teachers’ ” 
training colleges established for women. The following year Jules 
Ferry founded a fumber of secondary schools for girls, taking 
them from convents and putting them in public schools. These 
were called Lycées or Communal schools, and offered the same 
course as the boys’ schools but the course was two years shorter. 
During this period the first industrial school was started by Pesta- 
lozzi at Neuhof. There the girls were trained in domestic duties 
and needlework. The girls were also taught weaving and spinning. 
They were practised in conversation and in memorizing the Bible 
before they were taught to read and write. This was the begin- 
ning of education for poor girls. Later Fellenberg’s wife estab- 
lished a school for poor girls. After this Fellenberg established a 
school for the middle classes in Switzerland. 

In the American colonies the girls were given a domestic educa- 
tion. In Virginia the girls were taught handwork and music 
and probably some of the rudiments in the dame schools or by 
private teachers. Until 1825 the girls were admitted to the 
elementary schools only. In that year a public high school was 
established at Boston. Thus began secondary education for girls 
in America. During the same year Emma Willard established 
her female seminary at Troy, New York, and in 1837 it was 
chartered. It made no pretensions to collegiate rank. 

In 1822 Catherine Beecher founded a girls’ school at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Even after these schools were established there was 
still much objection to the education of girls outside of the home. 
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When it had been proved beyond a doubt by the academies and 
seminaries for women which sprang up during the earlier decades 
of the nineteenth century, that sex differences were not of so much 
importance in education as had been supposed, it was not a long 
step to the establishment of institutions of a still higher grade 
for women. Some of the academies added a year or more to their 
courses of study, and took on the more pretentious name of college 
or seminary. At the same time many new institutions made their 
appearance. 

The colleges for men, too, since the public secondary schools 
demonstrated the entire feasibility of coeducation, opened their 
doors to women. In 1870 the men’s colleges comprised 69.3 per 
cent of the whole number for men and women together; in 1880 
they had fallen to 48.7 per cent ; in 1890 to 34.5 per-cent; in 1900 
to 29 per cent. As the result of all the movements in the direction 
of the higher education we have today three classes of institutions 
admitting women: (1) Colleges for women upon distinct and sep- 
arate foundations; (2) women’s colleges affiliated with universities 
for men; (3) coeducational institutions, in which both sexes have 
equal privileges. 

SumMary. 

We find that the Greek and Roman peoples realized the need of 
a domestic education for women. Plato, Erasmus and Martin 
Luther were the three early advocates for the education of women. 
M. Duruy was leader of the movement in France. Pestalozzi, by 
founding his industrial school, started universal training for both 
rich and poor, boys and girls alike. Men became broader through 
education and began to have visions of educated women, and so 
the field for their education was broadened. 

ConcLusion. 

It has taken centuries for the people to realize that the prin- 
ciple of Plato in his Republic was true. The first people to 
accept it as a whole were the Americans; first to lead the world 
in democracy and first to lead the world in education and the 
uplift of womanhood. The struggle has been a hard one but it is 
worth while, for as womankind is uplifted so will the world be 
uplifted. 
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A Critique of the U. S. Bureau of Education 


C. L. Srapies, Pu. D., CLerk in THE Researcu Division, 
Bureau or Foreign anp Domestic COMMERCE, 
Wasurneron, D. C. 


I, 
sumowmes CT 2 critique of the staff, the few specialists, the 
several statisticians, the small number of translators 
N and editors, or the scant force of clerks, is the drift 


of this article. Rather is it an attempt at criticism, 
Summcwmmnsy Oth destructive and constructive, of the network of 
i : the U. S. Bureau of Education. Igor the institu- 

tion at Washington, that is theoretically at the head 
of the systems of education in the 48 states— 
undoubtedly the greatest and best system of democratic education 
m the world—is little more either in power or in organization, 
than an educational spider web. Not the men of the Bureau or 
their accomplishments are on the rack, but rather the organization, 
the skeleton that forsooth directs education in this country. 

Just as a business man of an evening, knowing naught of either 
the characters or their deeds, picks up a novel to read, so the bill 
entitled H. R. 14,078 came to hand. It is the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Bill, dated January 20, 1919. On a secant two 
pages, 100-102, the regular appropriations for the educational 
leadership of this great country are made! Little attention or 
thought is given to the National regulation of education in 
America. In business and in government, amalgamation, com- 
bination, and unification, with a strong centralized authority, is 
the vogue all over the world today. But in edueation, disintegra- 
tion, stagnation and “small potatoes” seems to be the policy that 
has been deemed best for this, the greatest democracy of all history. 

We shall first review the principal appropriations of the Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicial Bill, comparing the value of the 
various departments and their respective appropriations. The 
sums in excess of $500,000 are given in the following table: 
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Major Appropriations Fiscal Year 

by Departments 1919-1920 
Collecting Internal Revenue...... weeee. $26,288,000 
TRO NE 5s non alk oda 0. 0:09 0:9 6 nie 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance ........... 10,989,630 
Temporary employees, War Dept. ......... 4,000,000 
Compensation, Members of the House...... 3,304,500 
Ottice of Postmaster General ........... . 1,659,140 
RE I cise te ithe Pion ene iti ageing a 1,413,300 
Bureen of. Btamdards ci.s0s:00s <o00d esses 1,357,260 
Pe ree ee ... 1,246,540 
Temporary employees, Navy Dept. ........ 1,046,000 
Office of Auditor, War Dept. ........ ovine SOT nee 
Steamboat Inspection Service ............ 972,950 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 910,510 
Adjutant General’s Office ............... 852,540 
Division of Loans and Currency, Treasury.. 797,630 
Office, Treasurer of the Treasury.......... 778,170 
Departerant of: Btihe 2 ois «np «04:0 +qupiee @e<a. 723,460 
Compensation of Senators ........ esibce tes 720,000 
ae OE, CINE, 0.5 se5 a! ovis el ced ems 710,825 
Chemennd Eat GUO. 56 c0bd dps Somwdonen 710,190 
Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue... 687,870 
Pee ee ee ee 673,230 
Ra: CONROE 5. crienceseth uns hv ata meee 2 582,000 


Every June, along with the roses, come the elaborate graduation 
exercises of all the myriad schools and colleges from Maine to 
California. The eloquent Commencement orators, with pedagog- 
ical fervor, ring out the dictum that education is the basis, must 
be the basis, of any enduring democracy. The glory that was 
Greece but is no more, the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
the chaotic and impotent condition of Mexico and China are all, 
on the Commencement platform, attributed to a lack of universal 
and progressive education of all the people. 

Edueation is preached as one of the most important elements 
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in our civilization. Yet among the 23 largest appropriations, 
ranging from $26,288,000 for collecting internal revenue to 
$582,000 for district courts, the U. S. Bureau of Education does 
not appear. What, do you ask, is the appropriation for the super- 
vision of education all over the U. S. A.? The sum is so low 
we are ashamed to mention it. Education is not a major but a 
very minor activity of the U. S. government. Our Uncle Sam 
is so poor that he can squeeze out only $186,960 for the National 
direction of the greatest system of education in the whole world. 

If education is not, what, forsooth, are the important elements 
in our national regulation? The foregoing table shows that it has 
been voted that the Patent Office shall have $1,413,000; that is, 
the supervision of patents throughout the country is eight times 
more important than the supervision of education. The Bureau 
of Standards gets $1,357,260; that is, government scientific stand- 
ard research is seven times more worthy than the oversight of 
children. Foreign commerce receives $910,510; that is, exports 
to foreign countries are five times more worthy of stimulation 
than the systems of education in the 48 states. Inspection of 
steamboats takes aboard $972,950; that is, it is five times more 
important to give steamboats the “once over” than to have medical 
and sanitary inspection of our children in their schools. The Mall 
office buildings in Washington draw $673,230; over three times 
the appropriation given to the Bureau of Education. 

The national supervision of education, then, in point of fact, 
is not one of the major functions of the U. S. government. Yet 
educational leaders, as college presidents, institute lecturers, and 
other pedagogical orators, proclaim education as the only lasting 
basis for the endurance of a democracy, the government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. But the relative appro- 
priations of Congress cry to heaven it is not so. What, prithee, 
is the rank of the U. S. Bureau of Education? The table to 
follow will show that it has been evaluated by the bill H. R. 14,078 
as the 45th relative important function of the government down 
from the top: 
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Minor Appropriations Fiscal Y ear 

by Departments 1919-1920 

Potomac Park office buildings.............. $490,320 

Anditing postal serviced ..6666cccsccceecsss 481,700 

Office of Attorney General ................ 473,620 
Clerks and messengers to committees of Sen- 

ME feo Nw O68 Eo 0 Se weeeee 428,800 
Contingent expenses, Dept. of Interior....... 421,925 
Civil Service Commission ................. 416,200 
Office Quartermaster General .............. 410,340 
Office Auditor, Navy Dept. ............... 324,790 
rene. Sea ee eu by ok ee en 320,790 
Office Secretary of Interior ................ 320,270 
Dept. of Labor (Office Secretary and Concilia- 

tiom Qommisetomene) wk cece tens 314,180 

jureau of Labor Statistios................ 297,440 
Office Auditor, Treasury ..............008. 293,340 
oe eee ree eee er ee ee 280,040 
Circuit Court of Appeals ................. 265,500 
Busvwyous Gemeenl 5 io vee edae tage ese 248,870 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau ............... 241,820 
Foree redeem National currency ........... 225,770 
Office supervising architect, Treasury........ 221,020 
Office of Secretary, Dept. Commerce........ 196,050 
Office of Register of Treasury.............. 188,260 
ee errr eee e ree ee 186,960 
Office of Surgeon General ................. 185,740 
Office Auditor, Post Office Dept. ........... 184,520 
Mileage of Representatives, ete. ............ 175,000 
Clerks, messengers, ete., to committees of House 171,790 
Office Auditor State Dept., ete. .........6.. 163,430 
Office Doorkeeper House ...............--. 161,750 
Office Comptroller Treasury ............... 157,340 
Supreme Court .......0.ccceccsccccecees 153,500 
Office Secretary War Dept. ................ 151,380 


Office Sergeant at Arms, Senate ............ 148,440 
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Assistance to Senators, not chairmen committees 132,000 


Office Auditor, Interior Dept. ............. 129,230 
Dureen of Efficioney ..........0.s0e0csee 125,000 
NE SN, NN Ss ns 5d wee eisvere bin aes 103,245 


In summary of the preceding table, the Potomac Park office 
buildings at $490,320 are worth annually almost three times as 
much as the U. S. Bureau of Education at $186,960. It is expe- 
dient to pay the Civil Service Commission $416,600 ; that is, it is 
more than twice as important to examine candidates for clerical 
positions in the government than it is to supervise education in 
the whole U. S. The contingent expenses of the Department of 
the Interior are $421,925 per year, more than twice as much as 
the whole Bureau of Education. Furthermore, look at the poor 
Indians! The Indian Office gets $320,000; succinctly, it is 
roughly twice as important to supervise Indians annually as it is 
to regulate the education of our own whites. Historically, the 
red Indians receded before the white man. But in the appro- 
priations the whites are outheroded by the reds. Even a “figger- 
factory” of the government adds up to more than the educational 
agency. The Bureau of Labor, in its statistical department alone, 
gets $297,440, while the poor educational “‘figger-factory” gets 
in toto only $186,960. Washing up the National currency beats 
education. Force to redeem currency, $225,770. Surveying land 
is worth more than the supervision of the training of children. 
Surveyors General, $248,870. Designing buildings for the Treas- 
ury is more important than mental development in the U. S. 
Office supervising architect, Treasury, $221,020. And O! Tem- 
pore! O! Mores! The Children’s Bureau alone gets $280,040. to 
contrast with the U. S. Bureau of Education at $186,960. Here 
is a bureau which logically belongs under the Department of 
Education. But, behold, it has not even been made subservient 
to the educational agency; furthermore, it has been created a 
separate bureau and given a greater—note this—a greater appro- 
priation than the entire Bureau of Education! 

There is in the U. S. government an agency called the Bureau 
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of Efficiency, which gets $125,000 a year. To what better pur- 
pose could it devote itself than in preparing the schematic prin- 
ciples of an annual budget system, so that there might be order, 
relative worth and economy in the U. S. appropriations. What 
education the average man in the U. S. has is due to the energy 
of the State, local, town, city or county educational system, and 
not to any large degree to the National supervision of education ; 
for it has been shown that education is the 45th function of the 
U. S. government; not a major but a very minor function. 


II. 
Two Forces, “Labor and Capital.” 
In edueation, also, Two Forces, 
The Institution and the Man. 
The former is the 45th function of the government, 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
The 750th government official, 
Down from the top. 
“Education is cheap.” 

“Man is the measure of all things,” said a Greek philosopher. 
In this light it is interesting to compare the salaries of the dif- 
ferent officials of the government. We ghall review the principal 
positions in the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Bill, ranging 
from $75,000, the salary of the President, through the $6,500 
class. What, do you ask, is the relative rank of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education? It must be stated that it is not in this 
tabulation at all. Here are the first 600—the glorious 600 of the 
U. S. government officials—and the U. 8S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is not among them. You may talk about the nobility and 
glory of being engaged in educational work. But it doth not 
appear in the appropriations. Yet sociologically it is sound. So 
education is not represented among the first 600 important officials 
of the U. S. government in the table following: 


? 


Major Officials of the U. S. Government Salaries 
Pe... kkk cdncicess Qeenteyes ee shuees $75,000 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court............... 15,000 


Associate Justices (8) Supreme Court........ 14,500 
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i . < 2ob die Vea esa ee ek se aes 12,000 
Secretaries of 
ee ee ee ee ae ee 12,000 
ESS re er ee ee eee 12,000 
ES na aaah dee New ewe Mad evs 12,000 
A Wire 6 WEARS TE nied een sees es 12,000 
A i ila ig Sea's ok nik Wuib e e edb es 12,000 
NN ie RU iis ice Miacaicn od uib le sia aware 12,000 
es ee it i ass wa 5 WEA 12,000 
0 ii ciary a aig wed own ee owes 12,000 
RRP ee Cee eee ee ee 12,000 
CS ET EE PEO 10,000 
Members (4) Federal Farm Loan Board...... 10,000 
Assistant to Attorney General .............. 9,000 
Seeneurer, Dept. Treasury ...............;. 8,000 
I Sn. in sitin id awk wish « abebid + 7,500 
Representatives (430) ............eeeeeeee 7,500 
Secretary to the President .................. 7,500 
Usdertecretary of State ...... 2. ccccecce. 7,500 
RIOT MON nce an whe wip nes a2 a0 010s 7,500 
Assistant Attorney Generals (6)............. 7,500 
Chief Justice, Court of Appeals, D. C. ...... 7,500 
oe aces iieime.g ion ad oe O° 7,000 
ee, re 7,000 
Judges (33), Cireuit Court of Appeals........ 7,000 


Associate Justices (2), Court of Appeals, D. C. 7,000 
Presiding Judge and Associate Judges (4), 


Court of Customs Appeals ............. 7,000 
ecretery of the Gomate .........2.scecceeees 6,500 
Sergeant at Arms, Senate .......5...-..2005 6,500 
Clerk, House of Representatives ............. 6,500 
Sergeant at Arms, House .................- 6,500 
Librarian, Library of Congress .............. 6,500 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue .......... 6,500 
Chief Justice, Court of Claims ............. 6,500 
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If you enter the House and listen to the speeches, it seems as 
if the U. S. Commissioner of Education ought to get as much 
salary as a member of the House. But it is not so. A Repre- 
sentative gets $7,500, and the Commissioner of Education only 
$5,000. Look further down the preceding table. The four judges 
of Alaska get each $7,500. Is not the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education equal to one of these? The Governor of Alaska draws 
$7,000. Does it take more brains to govern arctic Alaska than 
to supervise the complex education of the whole U. S.? The 
salary of the Governor of Hawaii is $7,000. Where is the logic 
in being U. S. Commissioner of Education at $5,000, when you 
can go out to the little, comfortable island of Hawaii for $7,000 ? 
Children have been heard to sing a little song entitled, “All police- 
men have big feet.” Accordingly, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House gets $6,500. 

Now, all you members of the National Women’s Party—for 
here is a fertile field for the brains of women—according to the 
salary appropriated, it takes more education and ability to wield 
the mace while our honorable Representatives are legislating than 
to solve all the complex problems of educational supervision and 
vocational guidance in the whole U. S. A. The Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate also gets $6,500. It seriously appears that there is 
badly needed at Washington reclassification, method and compara- 
tive worth in government salaries. 

Having reviewed the elite 600 high government officials, all 
too high salaried to be on a level with the U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, let us now review the list of the principal $6,000 to 
$5,000 positions. The U. S. Commissioner of Education ranks 
roughly as the 750th official down from the top. Thus, the educa- 
tion of children is a very low activity in comparison with the 
material interests of this country. Would that education could 
for fifty years command one-fourth the money and resources that 
the gigantic expenditures for insane war annually take, on the 
average, from the pockets of the common people. 

The. following table shows the principal salaries of the $6,000 
to $5,000 class, that of the Commissioner of Education being 
placed about midway of the $5,000 list: 
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Minor Officials of the U. S. Government Salaries 
Comptroller of the Treasury................. $6,000 
EE eee ee rere 6,000 
Directors : 

Bureau Engraving and Printing.......... 6,000 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce......... 6.000 
BE GE IES So is cei bce cece ee 6,000 
IN PT a Shi ik Nese eee tenes 6,000 
Judges (2), District Court, Hawaii........... 6,000 
Associate Justices (5), Supreme Court, D. C.... 6,000 
Judges (4), Court of Claims ................ 6,000 
Associate Justices (2), Hawaii .............. 5,500 
Official reporters (6), House ................ 5,000 
Stenographers (4), Committees of House...... 5,000 
Supervising architect, Treasury .............. 5,000 
eC CTCCLETE RET EEE 5,000 
eee 5,000 
Judge, District Court, Porto Rico............. 5,000 
Executive Clerk for the President............ 5,000 
Commissioners : 
SE Or rere 5,000 
ee eee eee 5,000 
NN igre 0 6 dy wa ees see's 5,000 
EE CNN oon wine's wv cow ese 5,000 
ee ra 5,000 
ee eee 5,000 
ed eee ee 5,000 
TE Wii kied vas abw oa .0b eso ess bs 5,000 
EIN 5 ONG awa ves sewn ec tase He 5,000 
Assistant Secretaries : 
BF ee errr eet eE eee 5,000 
COG oie ek sx Www dk We we ee ee 5,000 
go ee rr ear err er 5,000 
Re. Cay eo a gee ee Wee Oi 5,000 
ee rer i. eee eee ee 5,000 
| RO ee ee eee ee 5,000 
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BN SRI Se hb dk ee Oe ee 5,000 
BI 6 0s eet os Ua Seeeaeeee 5,000 
Solicitors: 
MSY sia ee ed eae 5,000 
Pee sateen Crvrde ei eee 5,000 
SEGRE BNE 6555 5s 66 OO AES 5,000 
NF ce ORC RA in oon os TSA eee 5,000 
PEO 5s ioe See eet west Va Ae 5,000 
CNG fin 5 hee RA 5,000 
Bi ts tee AS ere 5,000 
Amcitew Dowt Ciliow Te 5 oso eek 5,000 
Comptroller of the Currency ...............6. 5,000 
Attorneys (4), Dept. of Justice .............. 5,000 
Assistant Postmasters General (4)............ 5,000 
evechen of Ge Bs. hs 0 ss THAR 5,000 


Now for comparisons. The chief justice of Hawaii gets $6,000, 
against the $5,000 for our Commissioner of Education. In other 
words, to administer justice in the small island of Hawaii is 
worth one-fifth more than to administer education in the whole 
U. S. The Director of the Bureau of Standards gets $6,000. 
Again, it is one-fifth more useful to guarantee standards than to 
see that there is a good system of vocational education in this 
country. Two district judges of Hawaii get $6,000 each. Two 
associate justices in Hawaii get $5,500 each. Again, it is more 
honorable by $500 to be associate justice in the small island of 


Hawaii than to be Commissioner of Education in America. In | 


fine, in the U. S. commerce, law, standards, governors of small 
islands and territories, 97 district judges, ete., all are economi- 
cally—that is, by the salary list that Congress prepares—worth 
more to the welfare of the U. S. than the head of our National 
system of education. Educational brains in the U. S. are cheap! 

What functions of the government, do you ask, are paid down 
on the level of the National direction of the enormous territory 
of the 48 states? Here are some, all drawing $5,000 each: six 
official reporters of the House and four stenographers to committees 
of the House. Young man, if you want success, think on these 
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things. By becoming an expert court stenographer, you can re- 
ceive just as much salary in Washington as the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The three Civil Service Commissioners get 
$5,000 each. That is saying that it requires just as much brains 
and special knowledge and education to examine the clerks for the 
departmental service as to evolve convictions for the practical 
betterment of the intricate educational problems of the 48 states. 
Four attorneys in Alaska get $5,000 each. Young men, study 
law and go to Alaska. The U. S. Commissioner of Lighthouses 
gets $5,000. Apparently, lighthouses are as important in our 
civilization as the amalgamation of foreign children of Italy, 
Russia, and the rest of the ignorant, illiterate, immigrant class. 
Yet what is clearer than that lack of knowledge and education is 
the real cause of assassination of our leading men, and ignorance 
the primary cancer generating other insane anarchy! Think of 
Lincoln, McKinley, Garfield, Roosevelt, Clemenceau! Education 
in civil government and political economy furnishes the only light 
that can dispel the horrible shades of political and sociological 
sophistry. 

Compared with the relative poverty of other educational appro- 
priations, one item stands forth resplendent. It is the Children’s 
Bureau, whose chief gets $5,000. Not that this sum should be 
any less! But it is like putting the educational cart before the 
horse. A part is given as much money as the head of the whole. 
The Children’s chief gets as much as the head of the whole 
Bureau of Education. 

Among other peers and equals of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education are: Judge of the district court of Porto Rico, super- 
vising architect of the Treasury, and Commissioner of Indians. 
The poor Indians are getting as much for their commissioner as 
the whole U. S. is for its educational leader! 


III. 
EpucatTion DEMOTED. 
“Education as a function of the Government 


Is demoted to the 45th activity down the list. 
The Commissioner of Education is relegated to 
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The 750th official down from the top. 
This is 20th century education 

In a nutshell 

In the U. S. 


The most democratic of democracies. .” 

The inadequacy of national regulation and supervision of educa- 
tion in the U. S., both from the point of view of a comparative 
activity of the government, as well as of individual leadership, 
is apparent. Even the blind can learn to read braile type through 
the fingers. The deaf may hear by learning to read the move- 
ments of the lips. Sometime in the future our people will learn 
to elect fewer lawyers to Congress, lawyers that know only law 
and the technical, legal hairsplitting. More business men are 
needed, and schoolmen, teachers, professors, educators, men versed 
in the progress of the practice and history of education through 
the ages of general history. 

No better proof of the general indifference to education could 
be obtained anywhere in the U. S. than in the educational section 
of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Bill, H. R. 14,078. 
The two pages—note the shortness and simplicity of the national 
problem of education—covering the educational appropriations 
may be divided into two parts. The former, making appropria- 
tions for specified positions, is presented in the following table: 


Specified Positions in the 


U. S. Bureau of Education Salaries 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation............ $5,000 
Specialist in higher education ...... os wa ye oe 
Collector and compiler of statistics ........ ... 2,400 
Chief clerk ...... Shire eed Ciee aoa .. 2,000 
pO eae ee ep ee it nea 
eee re a inie wt ae ed eee 
Specialist in charge of land-grant college statistics 1,800 
ane: 9) nis kas tenes iiicieitia ro 


Specialist in foreign educational systems....... 1,800 
Specialist in educational systems ...... owiehe «aeoue 
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Clerks: 
; ERR eo LE Leet wa ee ds ves 1,800 
t| I ee eT 1,600 
i | ee eee 1,400 
| IN iis ds ax ee diie een a 0s 1,200 
Ne re 1,000 
Two copyists and two skilled laborers.......... 840 
Messenger, asst. messenger and messenger boy... 420 
eee ae Pili alates gs id $82,860 


Note the indefiniteness in these well-defined, statutory positions. 
A “specialist in higher education” to the uninitiated may mean 
high schools, cultural or scientific colleges or institutions, or pro- 
fessional schools, as law, medicine or engineering. A “collector 
and compiler of statistics’ may be limited to the U. S. or have 
the whole planet to figure on. Observe the lack of clearness in 
“specialist in foreign educational systems and educational sys- 
tems.” Perhaps the latter refers to a specialist in the educa- 
tional systems of the 48 states as contrasted with foreign systems. 
But can one man really be a specialist in all the educational sys- 
tems of all foreign countries of the whole earth? The word 
“specialist” when used in relation to so much pansophic knowl- 
edge is preposterous! 

Finally, look at the scheme as a whole. No provision is ap- 
parent for a systematic review of the various phases of education 
either in the U. S. or in foreign countries. The whole plan of 
our national educational regulation is horrid! 

Turning from these specified positions, let us look at the lump- 
sum appropriations in the following table: 


U. 8S. Bureau of Education Iump-sums 
For investigations of: 
Rural, industrial and physical education and 
IIR Soe vad o's h 6s 8 >see oS $50,000 
School and home gardening in cities and 
manufacturing towns .................- 25,000 
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Elementary and secondary education, includ- 
ing evening schools and wider use of school- 


PE iviin Weenie dew ak eae eerie .. 9,000 
Kindergarten education ................. 6,000 
Traveling expenses ..... tXKO ORRICK ORS iscs SO 
Collecting statistics for smneiall reports, etc..... 3,600 
Purchase and exchange of educational docu- 
UT EREEET CLE OLEE CLE Le 2,500 
Daas Sor TRA Ws kos. HIS 500 
PE bo Oi oR nee Kh br enous ieee $104,100 


What a conglomerate mass is the first lump-sum appropriation ! 
Rural education, industrial education, physical education and 
school hygiene are all grouped in one lump of $50,000! Meta- 
phorically, Uncle Sam is like Noah gathering all the educational 
elements into the ark. The last appropriation is arid economy. 
$500 for books for the educational library of the United States of 
America! Small precision appears in “for investigation of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, including evening schools and 
wider use of the school plant in cities and towns, $9,000.” 
Finally, look at the total of the lump-sums. This amount is 
$104,100, as contrasted with $82,860 of the table of specified 
positions. That is, the blanket appropriations total more than 
the statutory positions. The undefined gets more money than 
the defined ! 

Such, in plain, blunt English, is the status of the national 
supervision of education in the U. S. What wonder that immi- 
grants can emigrate from foreign countries and still thrive and 
carry on their propaganda under our educational system! For 
national direction of education is not strong enough to cope with 
this problem of assimilation. Without exaggeration, education at 
Washington should occupy a building as large, and carry on fully 
as much activity as the national regulation of railroads in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which occupies an eleven-story 
building with ample offices on each floor. Schools and the educa- 
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tion of children in this country are worth as much as the railroads. 
Human lives are as valuable as locomotives and coaches. 


IV. 


“The U.S. railroads are precious. 
Railroads need National regulation at Washington 
In a Big, Proud Building, 
mm : ‘ ‘ oe 
rhe Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Eleven stories tall. 


3ut Education has no building at Washington, 
Only a few rooms in a corner of the old Pension Office, 
Only a few clerks, a miserly appropriation ! 


Uncle Sam lets his children grow up almost like weeds. 
Say, Dr. Pedagog, what’s the cure ?” 


Thinking along any line evolves criticism, both destructive and 
constructive. Any one can find faults. And in this case, since 
education at Washington has no adequate national regulation, con- 
structive ideas are not far to seek. A half dozen divisions— 
either military or educational—are better than one. In this 
humble spirit, a very rough scheme for the national regulation of 
education at Washington has been sketched. Without further 
palaver, be it said, the U. S. Department of Education should 
have a large and separate building at Washington, ranking equally 
important with commerce, the interstate commerce commission, 
or the patent office. An idealistic vision for a greatly extended 
system of national supervision of education at Washington is pre- 
sented in the table to follow: 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DrvisIons. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. Salaries 
U. S. Secretary of Education .............. $12,000 
Private secretary ...... nee ae: Tre 
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ey bis cave Ce cnine ss eee 3,000 
I 6 inc wi hare aeen connate 1,800 
PERSONNEL, 

CONE suis Pe aeR SEA Gh as Che ve ee hee ae ees 3,000 

Traveling expenses of specialists at home and 
NE 65 cA EER ie 25,000 
Purchase of educational documents, ete. ...... 10,000 
Baie of publiestioes i560 es cence ines 3,000 
Tea TIP: § oh 2h. oa Skee A ees 1,800 
Clerks: 
Cee ES) orcas 1,800 
Cee Tee 860s cvs ven eee eee 1,600 
Ce I Oe 0 85.6 Re eee ‘1,400 
Ce ee tes oad ive VA FAs eee 1,200 
Re CN 58 iA eee nn Hebe eae es 1,000 
Deane pees £946 oo i bc bee oa eet 1,000 
Cee EE *. no He Oe eereioagl 1,000 
SG TES 855 eae 600 
eg Pr err Te or re 25,000 
CHG MINE a Ses ce ceecd ed eee ta ee ena 10,000 
Lrprary. 
PEO TOOT: .uc.0 x 6 Dens 59.4342 ees 3,000 
Assistant in charge all educational works in 
English ....... vier ia a ee eae 1,600 
Assistants (2) for educational works in foreign 
CUNNING o5.o 4s sda vited sna eedes eee 1,600 
Encyclopedic works and reference books in all 
INE vs a 0x0 0:nin ones been ne see 25,000 
Educational books, essays, pamphlets, ete. ..... 10,000 
Current magazines and periodicals of U. S. and 
Ce: COUN: cinninc teh veen<ewenns 5,000 
Eibwary emgethes «04 oss ccvevncesaator ences 4,000 
ILLITERACY. 
Cee ii ee eae) eet ae ae eae 3,000 
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Conditions and causes of illiteracy, effect of 
I ata s6 acho 4 40 We wise a eG 
Textbooks and methods to relieve illiteracy, 
especially of the illiterate immigrant... 
Instruction in the public schools in govern- 
ment, ethics, political economy, etc., for 


IN iil b ince aae-w-via ys : 
VocaTIonaL EpvucaTIon. 
rr ih Nh pe ; atl tid bc atals 


vocational training in: 


ee Reb edie tnWaren eee 

a ee (pete ens 

CO EE ee er ee weer 

Switeerland and Italy ............0... 
Specialists for vocational schools in U. S.: 

Day trade and industrial schools ........ 

Evening trade and industrial schools..... 


Scientific colleges and professional schools 
Business day and evening, high and private 
this SEN «6 os 00H 48 
Engineering, electrical and chemical schools 
Specialists in: 
The past and especially the present agricul- 
tural training in the U. S. and foreign 
NSS ati Saas ease ae eee. 
Journalism, newspapers, school papers, 
printing industries, and school instruc- 


Shoes SAREE occ cee eeee : 
Specialist in vocational guidance for all schools 
ete es en ees wa ad & 6s 0-6 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL PROBLEMS, 

An annual exchange specialist, eminent in some 
particular line of education in his or her 
own country, to spend a year studying and 
lecturing on the same problem in the U. S. 





2,000 
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3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
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An annual exchange specialist to go from this 
country after having made a_ particular 
study of some urgent phase of education 
in the U. S. to the most useful foreign coun- 
try in this line to study and lecture on the 
same educational problem while there..... 5,000 
EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Pe ee TS ee 
Specialists in: 
School laws of the various states, and com- 
piler of an annual abstract of school law 3,000 
Labor and wages of all persons in educa- 


tional work in the U. S. ....... wigeu ) ee 
National teachers’ agency and _ teachers’ 
agenmies of the U8; 36... 60086885 .. 2,000 


Text books in the U. S., from the kinder- 

garten through the high school........ . 2,000 
Teachers’ associations, institutes, societies. 2,000 
School architecture of U. S. and foreign 


COUNEFIOS 2. 0. 000% (ueneey ebesauwaet Oe 
School apparatus, devices, charts, maps, ete. 2,000 
Manual training in the U.S. ........... 2,000 
Physical training in the U.S. ...... awe SR 


Cooking and school lunches in the U. S. .. 2,000 
Art instruction in the U. S. ............ 2,000 
Sewing, dressmaking and millinery in the 
Bi és occ ccna en irae ... 2,000 
Physiology, personal hygiene, narcotics, 
coffee, tea, drugs, alcohol, ete. ........ . 2,000 
Rural education in U. S. and abroad..... 2,000 


Normal schools of U. S. and abroad...... 2,000 
School and home gardening ............ 2,000 
Canning, preserving and drying ......... 2,000 
Kindergarten education ........ elie ae 
Primary instruction ......... ie ees 2,000 


Intermediate or grammar schools 


mgd 2. 2,000 
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High schools of all grades .............. 
Entrance requirements and examinations of 
all colleges and professional schools of 
Re WeSC ARSE eee se vee 
Finances of all schools, cost of education 
Phd SUS CCRT ewe bh ods 
STATISTICS, 
OR Sa eee 
Statisticians in: 
Land-grant college statistics ............ 
ee 
Foreign educational statistics ........... 
Foreign statistical translators (2)........ 
CE ee ee 
Specialist in standard educational tests of men- 
tality, grading, and studies of the grades 
Epvcationay History. 
Specialist in the past and especially the present 
educational history of the following countries: 
OR Dita his ASK eas ewe ee 
inte tis ccweuivie pith eens ea 
OPE Pe eee eT e eee 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand.... 
Spain and Latin America .............. 
NN ao) Pav a Wao kines cess wes 
ay Segiet mais Weir N: ks ooo Bene 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark ............ 
Switzerland and Holland .............. 
eet er eee ee eee 
Strate Surveys. 
ESL ae ee ee eT 
Educational Surveyors: 
en eee ere 
I ao od Miia ia wes CAO KORE 
SPST Tee ER ETE 
EN cin s Siicpeinie ws sin sch bin toe 
Western Mississippi States ............ 
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Rocky Mountain States ............... 2,000 
Pee WN Fb eee bias «Bex ce GS 2,000 
Traveling expenses of surveyors ............. 10,000 
Annual publication of surveys .............. 2,000 
Approximate grand total .............. $425,000 


CHILDREN’s BUREAU. 
The present organization to be worked out as a part of 
the U. S. Department of Education, 


Freperat Boarp ror VocationaL Epucation. 

The permanent portion to be incorporated into the U. S. 
Department of Education. The Rehabilitation of 
Soldiers to remain as the Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education. 

The preceding scheme, glaring in the present void of any 
adequate national regulation of education at Washington, appears 
elaborate and too idealistic. Men knowing naught of educational 
history cannot but think so. Yet it advocates an annual expendi- 
ture of only $425,000 for the supervision of the greatest system 
of democratic education in the world. It wants about as much 
for Education in Washington as is freely given to the Civil 
Service Commission. That seems certainly reasonable when you 
contrast the relative importance of the two functions of the gov- 
ernment, Education vs. Civil Service. 

One characteristic should distinguish the Department of Edu- 
cation from other departments: that is, the U. S. Secretary of 
Edueation should be a permanent position, not shifting with a 
change of power of political parties. Educational efficiency pe- 
culiarly demands this. The Secretary of Education should have 
the privileges and honor of attending Cabinet meetings, but be 
without a vote or voice in its proceedings, unless his voice or vote 
should be requested by a majority of the Cabinet. 

[Nore: The House bill was passed by the Senate with few 
changes, principally. increases to justices, judges and other legal 
positions. The law may be obtained from document “Public— 
No. 314—65 Congress, H. R. 14,078.”] 








Repression, Impression, Expression in the 
Process of Education 


Frank Herspert Parmer, A. M., Eprror or “Epucartion.” 


ummm’ TTF three “pressions,” or pressures, enumerated in 
the above title play important parts in the drama 
T of home and school life. For it is a drama—too 
often a tragedy—is this “bringing up” or educating 
a child or a group of children. And the use of 
pressures of different kinds and by various persons 
has much to do with the outcome of the drama. 
w’1'"oma«? There are bunglers galore, who manipulate the 
forces without studying or understanding the problem. That so 
many children somehow get by and become fairly normal and 
successful men and women, is a wonder. It would seem to be 
part and parcel with that special providence which enables so 
many children to fall out of windows and roll under mov‘ng 
vehicles, or into streams and ponds, and yet come out unscathed. 
Truly it does seem miraculous that the “kiddies” can receive so 
much amateur mangling at the hands of careless parents, ignorant, 
nurses, immature teachers, vicious comrades and avaricious con- 
fectioners and still grow up into healthy, normal, useful citizen- 
ship. The fact suggests the greatness of the opportunity for in- 
telligent, thoughtful and careful educators. When these virtues 
of intelligence, thoughtfulness and care become the rule instead, 
of the exception, then we may reasonably expect a great increment 
of racial strength and efficiency. Then we may hope for the 
fulfilment of the poet’s vision: 
“Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 


z 
REPRESSION. 


Nature uses it liberally. For this very reason it may be the 
more sparingly used by parents and teachers. The small new- 
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comer is a wonderful little surprise-package of possibilities, ten- 
dencies and powers. He is tossed into an unknown environment 
against which he bumps on every side. He learns by action and 
experience. He churns the air with impotent fists. He kicks 
his chubby feet against opposing obstacles and hardens them for 
future use. As soon as a little more strength comes he proceeds 
to roll off the bed, or down the stairway, and the hardness of the 
floor punishes and teaches him. The pain of burns represses his 
desire to handle the hot stove or flatiron. He experiments dis- 
asterously, or shall we not rather say instructively, with the law 
of gravitation and gets a working knowledge of it that is far more 
enlightening and practical than are the elucidations of the phi- 
losophers. Life for him is for a long time a continuous and most 
interesting experiment, in which Mother Nature is his great and 
unerring teacher. She is inexorable, perfectly consistent, and 
absolutely truthful. She never threatens without fulfilment. She 
does not argue, nor hesitate. Under the pressure of her discipline 
the child learns. He finds his limitations. He gets wise and 
discreet. He matures into a reasonable and efficient being. 

There is no mother so wise as Mother Nature. There is no 
teacher who uses so faultless a pedagogy as she. 

Let us note that her use of repression is so thorough that we 
can safely leave it to her, for the most part, to use this particular 
instrument of education. Many parents and teachers make the 
mistake of trying to do over again that which Mother Nature can 
do, has done, and will continue to do, if necessary, much more 
wisely and effectively than they can. Nothing irritates a normal, 
growing child more thoroughly than to have his elders continually 
telling him not to do this or that thing which his own experience 
and his own intelligence has long ago taught him that he ought 
not to do. It is true that many a child is headstrong and wilful 
and persists in doing some things that are wrong, or in doing 
many things that are right in the wrong way. But, exceptions 
prove the rule; we admit the exceptions, which make valid some 
use of repression by parents and teachers. But we are arguing 
for its elimination just as far as possible, because the average 
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child gets it naturally and inevitably through Nature’s own laws 
and resents artificial repression and reacts against it to his own 
great and lasting injury. Moreover, by taking some risks and 
doing some things from which his fond parents or unwise teachers 
would restrain him, he develops initiative, acquires experience, 
gains strength of will and accuracy of judgment, which will be 
of the utmost value throughout his whole life. 

We argue for the reduction of repression to its lowest terms, in 
home and school, because when it is much used it tends to produce 
depression. The repressed child becomes flabby, nerveless and 
inefficient. He gets discouraged and grows indifferent. He sinks 
back into an indolent and commonplace habit of thought and life. 

Looking out of our window one cold winter’s day we visualized 
this lesson about repression, in the striking contrast presented 
in the appearance and attitude of two children of about the same 
age, who had been sent out from their separate homes to play 
in an adjoining lot. There was a good deal of snow on the ground 
and some still falling. One of the children was conveniently 
dressed, with strong, high shoes which had evidently been oiled, 
corduroy pants, a sweater, cap and waterproof gloves. Legs, arms, 
feet, fingers were perfectly free; and with intense interest he was 
making a snow fort, snowball ammunition, passageways through 
the drifts, and having a grand, good, healthful time everyway. 

The other child had been wrapped and covered from head to 
foot by an anxious mother, with coats, leggings, scarfs, wristers, 
ear-tabs, mittens, and every other contrivance imaginable, to the 
intent of keeping him from “catching cold.” Evidently he had 
caught it, for his teeth were chattering. His cheeks were in pale 
contrast to the other lad’s roseate hues. He was so tied up and in, 
that he could get no healthful exercise. The only thing he could 
do was to stand, still and cold, and watch the other lad play. He 
was utterly and criminally repressed. 

The child or adolescent youth who is too carefully guarded and 
directed does not develop the most desirable and necessary power 
or faculty of self-direction—without which his life will be crip- 
pled. -Many fond parents are averse to their sons or daughters 
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going out from the home town to make their careers elsewhere. 
They want to keep them at home, where they can oversee their 
future experiences and direct them, to the end of the chapter. 
This is, in reality, a most selfish and repressive policy. It would 
be broadening to go out into another environment, where one would 
get new views of life, see new people and their ways, and find all 
sorts of fresh and stimulating influences. The old New England 
towns are in many instances suffering a serious degeneracy from 
such repressions and inbreeding. A daughter is born, grows up, 
goes through the grade schools where her mother, perhaps, studied 
and afterwards taught, before her; or where her father and his 
forebears were born, lived, were “schooled” and have ‘‘farmed”’ 
for several generations. When this girl is ready to teach, her 
father goes to “the Committee,” and almost demands as a right, 
a position for his daughter on the teaching staff of the town’s 
public schools. Has he not always lived there, and his forebears 
before him, and paid his taxes and been a law-abiding citizen ? 
Why should his daughter be obliged to go elsewhere to teach, and 
a stranger be employed by the town instead? Why not encourage 
“home talent”? So he has his way and the young lady in ques- 
tion: misses the broadening experience of going away into a new 
environment, with different currents of thought and life; and the 
pupils in the old home school are again put through the old tread- 
mill. Finally, this young lady marries the son of a neighbor and 
settles down into a humdrum life; and history repeats itself— 
or worse. 

Repression leads to depression. It is to the mind and spirit 
what inaction is to the body. When overdone its results are 
equally disastrous in the dwarfing of healthy, independent, vigor- 
ous life. 

II. 
IMPRESSION. 

Impression is the pressure most used in the home and in the 
school, in the molding of the plastic material of the individual mind 
and life. It must always be given a large place in the educational 
program. 
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A child’s first impressions imparted to him by his home and 
environment are of the utmost importance and have great 
educational value. Impression is an exceedingly potent force. 
Impressions produced involuntarily by daily life and example are 
often much stronger than those which we seek to make by our 
words of counsel and advice; as in the often cited case of the 
father who urges his boy not to use tobacco, and offers him a 
large reward for abstinence, though he, himself, is openly and 
constantly using it in his boy’s presence. 

Impression should be made use of in the home, both by pre- 
cept and example. All the home environment should be made as 
attractive as possible for its salutary effect upon the mental and 
moral character of the child. The same is true of the externals 
of the school. The schoolhouse and the school grounds should be 
as large and fine as possible; the best textbooks must be adopted ; 
the teachers must be highly trained and must follow the latest and 
most approved methods of teaching. The lessons must be devel- 
oped logically and made as interesting as possible. Everything 
should be done that can be done to get and hold the pupils’ atten- 
tion and impress upon his memory the facts and upon his soul 
the value of a well rounded, up to date, complete education. The 
teacher should be an enthusiast, a master of his subject, and able 
to impart his own enthusiasm to his pupils. The entire scheme 
of modern education tends to emphasize impression as the means 
by which the chief aim and end in view can be attained; and 
attention is the faculty in the pupil which is almost exclusively 
appealed to and on which his scholarship is supposed to depend. 
The recitation is a demonstration of the pupil’s power of atten- 
tion and retention. If he has learned to listen and listened to 
learn, and can remember and repeat accurately what he has been 
told,—the repetition being either by word of mouth or by stroke 
of pen,—he is pronounced well educated and he graduates, re- 
ceives his diploma, and passes out to mingle with his fellows as 
a highly educated man. 

Yet, we are coming more and more to see that the creation and 
retention of a strong, vivid impression in the mind of the pupil, 
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whether it be made by a well written text book or by a well 
qualified and skillful teacher, is not the whole thing in education. 
From time immemorial parents and teachers have been far from 
satisfied with the results of schooling. There are so many in- 
equalities in the results secured even in a given school and under 
the same teacher. The same equipment, the same text books, the 
same methods, yet such great differences in attainments by differ- 
ent pupils. Of course absolute uniformity of results cannot be 
attained and are not desirable. We do not want to have the school 
mill grind out its graduates all as alike as a handful of peas. 
Free scope should be given for the development of individuality. 
But there should not be such variations as we generally find in 
respect to a real knowledge of the subjects studied and a real 
power to use the education which the schools aim to give. 

It is the belief of the writer of this paper that a large part of 
the blame for the failure of the schools to turn out a more uni- 
formly satisfactory product is chargeable to an excessive use of 
impression in the educational process. The appeal of impression 
is primarily to the pupil’s attention. Now attention is a difficult 
mental act; at least it is an act which it is difficult to sustain. 
Sustained attention is necessary to secure a full impression from 
a given lesson or a given recitation. How difficult it is even for 
a mature man or woman to hold the mind in an attitude of sus- 
tained attention to a long sermon or address! The impressive- 
ness of a sermon nowadays is apt to be in an inverse ratio to the 
sermon’s length. It used to be otherwise. But the modern psy- 
chology is the more nearly true and the better one. In the schools 
the long lessons given, to be laboriously learned, in school or out; 
the recitation hour, in which the rest of the class must sit at atten- 
tion (if they are able) while one and another of their number 
are reciting; or the lecture, in which the teacher displays his or 
her erudite knowledge of the subject under consideration,—these 
are all examples of an over-emphasis of the value of impression. 
No two pupils can give exactly the same amount of attention 
under such circumstances; therefore the scholarship results must 
greatly vary. Some exceptionally bright and highly endowed 
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pupils will get a great deal; others scarcely anything at all. For, 
as attention wanes, the mind wanders, and the impression fades. 

Over-use of impression results in digression. Attention is re- 
laxed; and the desired educational result is made difficult or 
wholly lost. More and more widely the ablest thinkers and the 
most successful teachers are coming to feel that the recitation 
as a mere repetition from memory, of what a text book or a 
teacher has told the pupil to believe, has been over-estimated, and 
that a better and more natural means of education should be found 
and used. 

IIT. 


EXPRESSION. 


What then shall be done? Where shall we look for the cor- 

rective? What will give us a “balanced ration”? What will 
| enable us to build up a vigorous, healthful, scholarly life in our 
young people in home and school? The answer must come, we 
ny believe, along the line of a stronger emphasis on expression as 
an educational tool. 

The psychologists tell us that through attention, impressions are 
conducted to the brain by afferent nerves, and that there they 
produce, as it were, little explosions of energy, which, when taken 
up by the corresponding efferent nerves, are carried out into acts 
ir of mind or body by the individual. If the process is halted in the 
brain, and if the impressions thus produced do not issue in action, 
there is injury to the psychic and bodily instrument. Expression 
is an outlet of otherwise harmful energy. Expression must ac- 
company impression to secure a real mental] soundness and health. 

In the home every child should very early in life be made to feel 
both his rights and his responsibilities. He not only receives in 
the home; he must also give. He should have his own room, and 
he should be held responsible for its condition and care. He 
should be allowed large liberty of choice in regard to his play- 
things, his books, his methods of recreation, and—as he matures— 
of his clothing also, his companions and his studies. Of course, 
all this will be under the guidance of his parents, which guidance 
will be made as unobtrusive as wisdom and love can make it. He 
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should be made to feel that he is free and responsible. It is 
surprising how rapidly and fully an average child will respond 
to this kind of treatment. If he makes mistakes and shows bad 
judgment he should be allowed, within the limits of common 
sense, to take the consequences, and thus learn their lesson. Thus 

he gains knowledge from experience—that greatest of teachers. 
In the school there should be a greatly increased emphasis on 
expression through the socialized recitation and through pupil 
self-government.* For the benefit of non-professional readers we 
may define the socialized recitation as a recitation in which the 
pupils discuss the lesson subject with each other, one pupil volun- 
teering or being called upon to open the conversation, the others 
following in an orderly manner with suggestions or criticisms con- 
firming or supplementing his statements; the teacher is usually 
present, supervises the discussion,—though leaving the pupils en- 
tirely free to debate the subject in their own way,—and sums up 
the result at the end, bringing out the strong points that may 
have been made and showing the connection with what went be- 
fore and with what follows. If called out, however, by visitors 
or for any purpose, the teacher can leave the room with entire 
confidence that the recitation will go on as though she were present. 
Pupil self-government is what its name implies,—an organized 
law-and-order scheme, introduced and supervised by the pupils 

themselves. 


No modern discovery, in our opinion, is more important or 
fraught with more vital consequences to education and the schools 
than the discovery of the socialized recitation and pupil self-gov- 
ernment. They provide for the free exercise from the beginning 
of school life, every day and every hour, of the pupil’s own 
faculties and powers. They lay the emphasis on him instead of on 
the teacher. They change his attitude from that of passive recep- 
tivity to that of active participation. They give free play to all 


his natural instincts, capacities and faculties, with which he has 


*Both of these nseful methods have been worked out most successfully by a considera- 
ble number of superintendents and teachers. Superintendent P. J. Zimmers. of the Public 
Schools of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, is an authority on them and has published several inter- 
esting booklets describing the plan and showing what it has accomplished. Lo: g ago Mr. 
Henry Lincoln Clapp, then Master, now Master-Emeritus, of the George Putnam School, 
Dorchester, Mass.,achieved wonderful results by this method. And there are many others. 
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been endowed by his Creator. They help him wonderfully to 
find his individual aptitudes and the place in life wherein he can 
do his best and be of most value to his fellows. 

It is not our purpose to prolong this paper into a full discus- 
sion of the subjects of the socialized recitation and of pupil self- 
government. In the past few years these subjects have been 
ably treated by experienced educators, in numerous papers printed 
in our own magazine, Epucarion,* and in other journals. We 
merely wish to add our testimony to the belief that the principle 
which lies at the basis of self-government and the socialized reci- 
tation is sound and practical. It has back of it both psychology 
and common-sense,—if there is a distinction between these two. 
Where intelligently introduced and put in operation it has shown 
results almost past belief, in the self-improvement of the pupils in 
scholarship, deportment, intelligence and character. Graduates of 
schools where there is self-government and where the pupils instead 
of the teacher conduct the class always get the offices and honors 
in the higher schools to which they ascend on graduation,—as well 
as in after life. 

The tendency of expression is toward progression—or progress. 
If our educational methods are to be kept up to date and grow 
with the natural progress of human thought and life, we shall 
provide a constantly enlarging opportunity for every young human 
being to give an account of himself. Instead of stuffing him from 
without by various cramming processes, we shall develop him 
from within. We shall give him a chance to show “the stuff he 
is made of.” Thus education will become virile and efficient and 
the schools will secure and keep the respect and support of all 
the people. 

*The following articles =e be cited, all having appeared in EDUCATION: The Reci- 
Voleaev, p.8i; The Problem of Yadividuslizing Instruction, Prin. M. F, Andrew, Volt 
xxvi, p. 3: Self-Government in the Public Schools, Henry Lincoln Clapp, Vol. xxix, p. 335; 


Pupil Self-Government, Paul R. Radcliffe, Vol. xxxvii, . 456; Pupil Self-Government, Three 
Experiments in, R.R. Smith, Vol. xxxvii, p. 230; Pupil Self-Government, Henry Lincoln 


Clapp, Vo). xxxviii, p. 593; Children Conducting the Class, R. T. House, Vol. xxxix, p. 116; 
Education the Socializing of the Individual, M. J. Flannery, Vol. xxxix, p. 129; The Group 
Socialized Recitation, Hazel F. Burns, Vol. xxxix, p. 176. 
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The following chart will visualize the argument of this essay: 


THREE “PRESSIONS,” OR PRESSURES, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
CHILD’s DEVELOPMENT, AND OPERATING CONSTANTLY IN 
SCHOOL AND HOME: 


I. REPRESSION (Estimated actual use, 25%). 
(Recommended use, 10%). 

Tendency,—to Depression, or Discouragement. 
II. IMPRESSION (Estimated actual use, 50%). 
(Recommended use, 30%). 

Tendency,—to Digression, or Inattention. 
III. EXPRESSION (Estimated actual use, 25%). 
(Recommended use, 60%). 

Tendency,—to Progression, or Progress. 


Scale of 100. 


An Autumn Sonnet. 


I thought the fruit were flowers on the tree, 
Bright scarlet branches scattered here and there, 
Till of a sudden I remembered me 
That it was autumn, tho still warm the air. 
Then one or two ripe apples dropped to earth, 
The blackbirds gossiped in the grove across 
The road, en route to southern fields. The worth 
Of every lovely thing, and then its loss ! 
The morning: glory is the symbol fit 
For pleasures that so easily take wing; 
A golden butterfly has just now lit 
Upon its spreading rim. Oh gently cling 
To what so fragile is, what hands might crush, 
While from my soul a thousand anthems rush ! 
—D. H. Verder. 








The Rejuvenation of the Rural School 


Mary Eveanor Kramer, Curcago, It. 





Pummomms TT of the West came a man with a vision. A man 
who added millions of dollars to the agricultural 

O wealth of many states. A nran who believed in 
the soil. This man was Perry Greeley Holden, 

muummonnmmd ODC-time director of the extension department of 
: : the Iowa State Agricultural College of Ames, Iowa, 
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now director of the extension division of the Inter- 
' national Harvester Company. Holden realized that 
if the state of Iowa was ever to become a really great state agri- 
culturally, its farmers must be educated along agricultural lines. 
He began preaching the gospel of better corn. His motto was: 
“Test, don’t guess; know beforehand that every kernel of corn 
you plant will grow.” By preaching and demonstrating that 
doctrine, telling why and showing how to test seed corn in every 
part of Iowa, Holden more than doubled the annual corn crop of 
| that state, made Iowa first among the states in the production of 
i: corn, and put millions of dollars into the pockets of lowa farmers. 
He organized the agronomy and extension departments of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture; organized and conducted the 
first seed corn trains ever operated; introduced the teaching of 
agriculture into the public schools in several counties in Iowa; 
prepared manuscripts and illustrations for five different corn books, 
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. which have been translated into Spanish and Russian, and of 
i which more than a million copies have been sold; organized and 
fF managed short courses all over Iowa; enlarged and extended the 


Farmers’ Institute work; made popular the first “Corn” lectures 
ever made sufficiently interesting and instructive for the Chau- 
tauqua platform. 

Professor Holden believes in anything that makes better farm- 
ing, better farms, better homes, and better communities. But 
most of all he believes in the farm boy and girl. He believes that 
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they should have a chance. That their development is of far 
greater importance than that of crops, or stock, or farm. 

For years Professor Holden has lamented the lack of a system 
in our rural schools that would teach the child in terms of his 
own life. For many, many years the tendency has been to educate 
the child away from the farm, rather than teaching him the mag- 
nificent opportunity presented by the farm. At last we have the 
remedy, boys and girls trained under this new Vitalized plan 
will not seek to leave the farm, but rather to grow with it and 
redeem it from the destructive forces which have hitherto been 
its undoing. 

The plan briefly is outlined as follows: A four-year rotation 
plan for the teaching of agriculture—thus presenting to the child 
something new and fresh each year; something that stimulates his 
interest, holds his attention, and presents new and attractive fea- 
tures. The following outline indicates how this may be done— 
in fact, how it is being done in more than 200 rural schools of 
Missouri today. 





1st Year. Teach Growing Things. Farm Crops; How Seeds 
Grow; Depth to Plant; Corn; Oats; Alfalfa; Weeds; Gardens; 
Canning; Drying. 

2nd Year. Making Things. Rope Knots; Splicing Ropes; 
Fly Traps and Screens; Cement Tanks, Steps and Posts; Farm 
Tools and Machinery ; Removing Stains ; Sewing. 

3rd Year. Live Things. Animals; Diseases and Remedies; 
How to Feed; Testing Milk; Poultry; Useful Birds; Insect Pests ; 
Preparing and Cooking Food. 

4th Year. Soils and Home. Soil Fertility ; Cultivation ; Mois- 
ture; Sanitation; Beautifying the Home; Social and Community 
Life. 

Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, keeps 
the work alive and real and vital, and makes it easier for the 
county superintendent, who usually has little or no help in rural 
supervision. 

Educators who have investigated the plan are enthusiastic about 
it. Dr. Winship, the noted educator and editor says: “I see mar- 
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velous things in store for the rural school if we can put across 
Professor Holden’s plan of vitalizing agriculture and rotation of 
subjects. The rotation plan is attracting wide attention. It is 
an idea that is destined to sweep through the entire educational 
world. It is destined to bring about important changes for the 
benefit of our schools. Why has it changed disorganized schools 
into beehives of activity, increased the salary of teachers, aroused 
tremendous community interest, resulted in numerous petitions 
from pupils, teachers and patrons that the plan be continued ? 
Because it puts life in the schools—teaches children in the language 
they best understand—in terms of their own lives. It is not 
teaching the same thing year after year. It maintains interest, 
arouses enthusiasm. It is not a theory, a dream. It is not even 
an experiment. It is a practical reality. It works in over 200 
schools in Missouri.” 

H. Scott Mobley, for many years president of the Farmers’ 
Union of the State of Arkansas, now lecturer, educator and prac- 
tical farmer, says: “My general impression of this work is that 
it is wonderful in its conception and marvelous in its adaptation 
to our educational necessities. As I listened to Professor Holden 
explain his scheme or plan for vitalizing the teaching of agricul- 
ture, I realized that where many had failed he had succeeded in 
formulating a method that would train the public school student 
for the work of life. I could not repress the conviction that he 
was presenting the great necessary principle which so many had 
felt the need of and long had sought, but had failed to find. Yes, 
here it was before me, being explained and presented, and carrying 
with it the demonstration that hereafter the vital things of life 
so necessary to us all when it comes to dealing with life for our- 
selves, could and would hereafter be given us through our public 
schools.” 

Professor Holden’s plan has been adopted by the state of Mis- 
souri, and is to be adopted the coming school year by the states 
of Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas. There is no question but 
that within a few years the plan will have become universal 
throughout the United States, and with its universal adoption 
agriculture will receive an impetus never dreamed possible. 
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The Use of the Problem Method in History 
- Teaching 


Samvuret M. Levin, Derrorr, Micuiean. 


FumMMGMMUM CT)\Y more than ever before is the question of 


history teaching singularly important. On one side 
T the conditions and the problems brought to the fore- 
ground by the Great War require on the part of 
nmmmonnnng the people of America an understanding of press- 
ing and fundamental issues, national and inter- 
| : national in scope; a responsiveness to progressive 
principles, and a discriminate judgment. And yet, 
how well prepared are men and women, whose minds have never 
in the past been pried open to the light of history, to formulate 
sound judgments about the claims of the Poles, the Czecho-Slavs, 
or the Jugo-Slavs; how well prepared are they to define Presi- 
dent Wilson’s criticism of balance of power and to support the 
new program of America, that of international association and 
international responsibility? Certainly there is needed some 
substratum of historical knowledge if there is to be the right sort 
of thinking about these things. But granting this unprecedented 
need for history, teachers must, nevertheless, admit that history 
has failed to hold a place of vantage in the schools. Despite the 
grim persistence and sedulous application on the part of well 
meaning teachers to get the better of unwilling pupils, they do 
not seem to succeed much better than to leave with them stray bits 
of information; specks of knowledge, as it were, touching only 
the surface of the mind. 

It would serve no purpose to deny that the material of history, 
as taught in the past, has, in general, not been the sort of material 
calculated to hold fast the student’s interest or to impress him 
with any sense of its practicability. History has failed to sug- 
gest itself as significant. “What is it,’ so students have been 
wont to ask themselves, “if not a study of empires and peoples 
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which are no more ; of generals, statesmen and kings who for many 
ages have been moldering in their graves; a study that packs one’s 
head, and that in a treadmill sort of way, with memory facts con- 
cerning a dead past, facts which have not the slightest bearing on 
the life and problems of the day; a study that does not help one 
to get started nor to become proficient in the conduct of one’s job, 
business, or profession.” As against physics, zoology, chemistry, 
perhaps even sewing and cooking, history to the average schoolboy 
and girl has been too much like the ceremonial of an initiation, 
which one must needs go through to belong to the society of the 
elect, those who are the proud possessors of the insignia of gradu- 
ation, 

Such criticism is based on the assumption that history does give 
knowledge, but of the kind that bears to real knowledge the rela- 
tion that the forgotten life of Nineveh bears to the vividly present 
life experienced in a metropolis like Detroit or Chicago. It is 
knowledge remote and unattached, and precisely because it is 
remote and unattached it is more akin to pretense than real 
attainment. And if this be the case, is it any wonder that in 
the economy of education other subjects are allowed priority 
rights‘ Promising no direct vocational or professional utility, 
failing to offer material which is directly and irrefragably con- 
tributive to the cultivation of mind and senses, or interpretative 
of what Robinson in his New History has called “the problems 
and prospects of mankind,” history has held a dubious place in 
the school curriculum. 

Of course there are other difficulties. History bears the odium 
of belonging to the category of subjects strictly academic, and 
therefore it need not, at least in the present complexion of things, 
expect abundant popularity. It is a subject that reaches out to 
the infinite. ‘In its amplest meaning,” says Professor Robinson, 
“history includes every trace and vestige of everything that man 
has done or thought since he first appeared on the earth.” It 
therefore does not lend itself to such pedagogical methodization 
as does arithmetic or Latin. The working material of history 
consists of abstractions, memory images, ideas, generalizations, 
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concocted from a multitude of ingredients that pertain to biog- 
raphy, religion, military science, philosophy or polities. Added 
to all this, history has the reputation of dealing with a forgotten 
past, the life that was and not the life that is. 

\No question therefore is more vital to us than this: “What can 
the history teacher do to make the history courses contribute their 
utmost to the education of the coming citizen?’ An academic 
subject history must remain and certainly no less circumscribed 
in the future than in the past. Yet it is possible for the teacher 
to do a great deal by his own attitude toward the subject matter 
of history and by the way he brings the student’s mind in con- 
tact with this subject matter; by a recognition on his part that 
whatsoever facts the pupil is asked to acquire, be they facts touch- 
ing on the reign of Louis XIV, on the framing of the American 
constitution, or on the wars of Napoleon, they must be woven into 
the actual thought fabric of his life, they must be brought into 
organic association with the thought processes of his own experi- 
ence, so that the history thus learned will offer the necessary data 
for the interpretation of the political, economic, religious, intel- 
lectual and social phenomena of his own day, and for a knowl- 
edge of the institutions with which he comes in contact. 

It is here that the history problem looms up as an instru- 
mentality of inestimable worth. The closer history teaching gets 
to life, the more must it take on the shape of dealing with a suc- 
cession of human problems. Life is preeminently a matter of 
grappling with problems in relation to one’s family, vocation, 
religion, environment, government, habits, and a host of other 
things. A young man asks himself the question, “Shall I go to 
col!ege or shall I take a job?” He hesitates long and considers 
carefully and thinks of the reasons that dictate the one alternative 
or the other before taking the step which for the while is the 
solution of his problem. Another asks himself the question, 
“Which sort of man shall I support for this or that office? What 
party shall I belong to? What shall be my stand in regard to 
monopolies, big business, labor, prohibition, universal military 
training?’ Every one of these questions stands out as a challenge 
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to his intelligence, judgment and understanding; every one of 
these, in other words, is a problem, and by acting one way or 
another he solves it; perhaps unconsciously and unintelligently, 
but solves it just the same. It is the business of the history 
teacher to improve and enlarge the thought material of the future 
adult and citizen, so that when he is met with such a challenge 
he will be in a position to take it up on the basis of comprehensive 
understanding, and not—to use a recent phrase of President Wil- 
son—comprehensive ignorance. 

The history problem, therefore, is by no means an artificial 
thing. It is not a casual expedient or a mere accessory to learn- 
ing by rote. The history problem is vital to the entire process of 
history teaching, for it must serve to endow any history with 
intellectual potentiality and facilitate the association of facts 
however remote with facts of the present. Thus can wars, kings, 
statesmen, scientists, otherwise of doubtful interest, become 
amazingly important. A study of the New England confedera- 
tion, of the German confederation, or the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Convention might bring to mind some important truths 
applicable to the plan for a world league; a study of the oft-recur- 
ring wars in the history of modern Europe, and the many incon- 
sequential treaties, something about the weak spots in the diplo- 
macy and the political order of the past. 

A common way of presenting a history problem is to require 
of the student that he compare different periods, or governments, 
or characters ; viz., the political aspects of slavery at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century with its political aspects at the middle 
of the century; or the government of the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation with that under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Similarly, if applied to foreign countries, the history 
teacher might call for a comparison between the methods and the 
statesmanship of Cavour with those of Bismarck, or the working 
out of the plan of Italian unification with that of German; the 
principles of the Concert of Powers of 1815 with those proposed 
by President Wilson as a basis for a world league; the govern- 
ment of the United States with that of Great Britain. The 
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ability to make such comparisons presupposes not only thorough- 
going knowledge of the items compared, but the ability to abstract 
and make explicit the vital facts that define the distinctiveness of 
the one as against the other. 

The same sort of history problem may be put in such a way 
as to add a touch of personal interest and to afford a more direct 
opportunity for the student’s personal reaction; e. g., “Which of 
the two men appeals to you most, Cavour or Bismarck; why ?” 
Or, “If you were a resident of Alabama in 1860, which candidate 
would you be disposed to support for the presidency?’ The same 
information no doubt might be drawn simply by calling for the 
names of the candidates and a comparison of their chances before 
different classes of the Alabama electorate. And yet, is there not 
an advantage sometimes to be had by placing these matters before 
the student’s mind in a more personal way; in having the indi- 
vidual make an effort at realizing himself living in a different 
age and environment and actually faced with the matter of making 
a decision on a matter of crucial importance? Thus does history 
stir up the interest that attaches to any sort of challenge, though 
in this case it must needs always be an intellectual challenge. 

Another use of the problem method the teacher will find in the 
statement of a question or a proposition much, like the question 
or proposition that ordinarily forms the subject for a school debate. 
Students may be asked to take sides on such issues as these: That 
the Congressional policy of reconstruction following the Civil War 
was a blunder, or that a woman suffrage amendment should be 
adopted, or that radical abolitionism was not a constructive solu- 
tion of the slavery question. Certainly history teaching lends 
itself to this sort of thing, and if there be any advantage in train- 
ing boys and girls to hold their own in a debate, that advantage 
will accrue as a result of this method. 

It is desirable, occasionally, to assign an exercise of this sort 
to the entire class, or to select students with a view to special 
study and investigation under the teacher’s guidance. In this way 
the history problem may be made an organ for the initiation of 
the student into the field of simple research, differing only in 
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scope and degree from the investigation and organization of mate- 
rial that he would be obliged to carry out in the advanced work 
of history, law and economics. 

Where such problems are used it is always possible to adopt one 
of two methods. The first is to present a statement which is the 
affirmation of an uncertainty, a partial truth, or an untruth. The 
following problems will serve to illustrate this method. 1. The 
affirmation of an uncertainty: “I do not see what difference it 
makes if the constitution of a league of nations is prepared and 
accepted before or after the treaty, so long as it is prepared and 
accepted.” The student, of course, is to discuss this from the 
point of view of his knowledge and give a well reasoned answer. 
2. “The American Revolution was brought about by the British 
policy of taxation without representation.” Now, clearly this is 
not the whole truth, yet it is not altogether false. Would not 
the student’s reaction show whether he has succeeded in grasping 
the more important causes of the Revolution and in acquiring a 
fundamental comprehension of the term, “taxation without repre- 
sentation”? 3. The affirmation of an untruth: “The Holy Alli- 
ance proves that the plan of maintaining peace by a concert of 
powers is futile.” The second method is to quote directly from 
a state paper, a speech, an editorial, or a magazine article. For 
example, this quotation from a speech by Senator Poindexter in 
the Senate, February 19, 1919: “We ought to attend to our own 
business and follow the principles of Washington and Monroe.” 

Every teacher will recognize the tremendous possibilities found 
in such problems. It is astonishing to see with what interest 
the student takes them up, and what new signification he is ready 
to attach to history, once he comes to recognize that this study is 
the only one that offers him the necessary data to deal with these 
questions. 

In a somewhat more direct way certain truths of history may 
be brought sharply before the attention of students, by requiring 
that reasons be stated for a given fact or condition, which fact or 
condition is suggested positively or negatively. Thus: “What will 
account for Jackson’s anti-bank policy?” or “What will account 
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for the failure of President Lincoln to come out sooner with his 
Emancipation Proclamation?’ In the same line a student may, 
with caution, be asked to suggest ideas of his own, as, “What, in 
your opinion, would have been the best plan to follow with regard 
to the United States bank, or with regard to emancipation ?” 

There is also the problem that calls particularly for the ability 
to abstract and particularize, and this based on a prior study of 
an important speech, an historical document, a biography, ete. 
After a careful study has been made of the Report of the Hart- 
ford Convention, a question may ‘call for conclusions therefrom 
concerning the temperament, the political thinking, the partisan- 
ship, and the sectional sympathies of the New England Federalists. 
And so, after a necessary background of required readings and 
discussions, generalizations brought out about revolution, democ- 
racy, war, imperialism, balance of power, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. 

In this connection, too, it is desirable to habituate the student 
to the practice of applying his history to the problems and facts 
which are close to his life. Does the study of certain past wars 
help him to understand more clearly the salient facts of our own 
late war? Does the study of the work and the problems of the 
Ainlomats gathered to make peace in Europe in 1815, at Vienna, 
Ci his mind any lessons of great import concerning the work 
and the problems of the Congress lately gathered at Paris ? 

Up to the present there has been altogether too little use of the 
problem in history teaching. And yet it is not a difficult matter 
to place questions before a history class, either in the course of 
recitation or as a part of the formal examination, cast in the 
problem form. Instead of putting the question, “What did the 
Stamp Act Congress do?” the question might call for a discussion 
of the proposition, “The Stamp Act Congress was of little sig- 
nificance as a factor in the Revolution?’ Instead of asking, 
“What was the Embargo Act and Non-Intercourse Act?’ why not 
call for the difference between the two; instead of the terms of 
Hamilton’s financial policy, an explanation of principles that dic- 
tated this policy ? 
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This, of course, does not mean that teachers must necessarily 
deal with the pupils in terms of the problem only. There will 
always be room for well selected questions that require a straight- 
forward answer based on an accurate knowledge of facts. It is 
at this point where the demand for caution in the use of the history 
problem needs to be made unmistakably clear. A history prob- 
lem is worthless unless the student possess as a prerequisite a 
certain understanding and knowledge of the subject matter under 
discussion. Otherwise the exercise instead of becoming a discipline 
may degenerate into a sort of mental dissipation. A tyro may 
imagine himself able to formulate opinions and pass judgment on 
big issues of government and religion, the social and economic 
order, with a preparation that is too tenuous to speak of. 

But the fact that caution must be exercised does not obviate 
the need for the sort of history that prospers by thinking and 
association and application to the needs and processes of life. Let 
every problem offered suit the student’s age, the knowledge that 
he possesses or is required to possess, his capacity for thinking, 
and no serious difficulties nor misgivings need be entertained. 
The field of knowledge we well know is unbounded. Concerning 
the historian himself, William Garrott Brown has this to say: 
“With all the things which were characteristic of his period th 
historian ought no doubt to be familiar.” But do not h/ 
differ on many a question of fact or of theory? Indeed the his- 
torians of one day are wont to rewrite the story told by their pre- 
decessors, because neither the facts nor the judgments of history 
are indubitably stable. Where is the historian whose pronounce- 
ments and interpretations are accepted as unalterable? And if 
that is the case with the professional scholar, whose knowledge 
must needs be profound, is it not preposterous to decry this method 
of history teaching for fear that it is not sufficiently prescriptive, 
or for fear that it might strain or sever the bands that connect the 
student with those facts of history which are deemed irreproach- 
ably correct ? 

May we not expect that the right use of the problem method 
will help to make history an intellectual discipline and a well 
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spring of ideas instead of a memory task ; that it will better enable 
the teacher to test the true capacity of the pupil; that it will make 
history serve one’s life needs in connection with citizenship, busi- 
ness or profession? And also, may we not expect on the part of 
the student, by virtue of this method, a better discernment of the 
true worth of history and therefore the possibility brought nearer 
for a wider utilization of history, not for credit but for better 
living ? | 


Paris at Night. 1914. 


Faint in snug shadows, watching through half closed lids 
The Seine a dreaming at her feet, the while 

A few discouraged lights blink wearily. 
Etching the outline of some statue there, 
Proud residence or silly house that leans 

Like beggar on his crutches, gaunt and bare ; 
The tower Eiffel, gargoyled Notre Dame, 

And all the features of her charming face, 
Calm and mysterious in their hidden grace ; 
While searchlights pencil with amazing fingers 
Cloud edges, tier on tier, or little patches, 

And stretch their shining, nervous arms 

To dip into the quiet water. 


Paris, fed on war’s alarms, 
A little rest and dreaming snatches. 


— Grace Gordon. 
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Choosing a Vocation in Junior High School. 


Frank P, Wuitney, Cottinwoop Junior Hieu ScuHoot, 
CLEVELAND, Ouro, 


Circe | URING the past year the following questions were 


: submitted to the pupils in Collinwood Junior High 
D s School : 
= (1) What is your father’s occupation ? 
frou (2) Do you know much about his work ¢ 
= (3) Do you have older brothers or sisters at 
| 3 work? If so, in what occupations ? 


(4) What would you like to do when you leave 
school or college ? 

(5) How long do you expect to continue in school ? 

(6) Do you ever expect to go to a business school ? 

A total of 805 papers were returned by 392 boys and 413 girls. 
In the 781 answers to the first question there were 265 different 
occupations named. The answers to the third question brought 
out the fact that in 434 cases brothers or sisters were employed 
in 118 different occupations, of which 57 were not included in 
the first list. Examination of the total list of 323 occupations, 
as named by the children, would indicate that about 60 of these 
were apparently repetitions under other names. After making 
ample allowance, however, for such repetitions it seems fairly 
certain that there are not less than 260 different occupations rep- 
resented in the home from which the children in Collinwood 
Junior High come. 

In 58 cases father is listed as a laborer. Next in order come 
the machinists with 57, then the carpenters with 54. There are 
17 car-repairers, 13 blacksmiths, 16 conductors, 13 engineers, 10 
mechanics, 15 salesmen, and 11 grocers. All other occupations 
are represented by less than ten each. 

As to occupation after leaving school, 277, or 71%, of the boys 
expressed a choice. These choices include 80 different callings. 
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Most popular of all are those of machinist and civil engineer, 
each with 27 followers. The work of the electrician comes next 
with 26. Fifteen aspire to be engineers, eighteen to be draftsmen, 
thirteen electrical engineers, fifteen lawyers, four doctors, seven 
chemists, three architects, four farmers, and so on. Of those 
occupations more or less definitely distinguished as professional, 
34 boys made choices along some six different lines, 

Of the girls, 83%, or 345 in all, expressed a choice. It is _ 
interesting to note that a considerably larger proportion of the 
girls rirls took the occasion to express a preference than of the boys. 
Their choices represent some 65 different callings. Of these 
stenography is far and away in the lead, with 83 preferences. 
The work of a private secretary seems to appeal strongly to 25 
girls. Not less than 27 girls are satisfied to put down as their 
first choice the work of teaching in general, while 47 others ex- 
pressed a preference for particular lines of teaching, making in 
all 74 prospective candidates for this supposedly unattractive pro- 
fession. It is worth noting that not a single boy expressed so 
much as an inclination toward this line. Nursing appeals to 21 
of the girls, office work to 19, millinery to eight, dressmaking to 
eight, and housework to but five. Considerably over half of the 
girls chose some kind of office or clerical occupation for which the 
preparation is presumably brief/and usually of the nature of the 
short commercial course. / # 

Perhaps the most interesting result of this questionnaire is 

/found in the obvious absence of any connection between family vf 
' occupations and the choice of the child. As many as fourtee 
occupations are chosen by the boys which are not even in the list 
of 323. In but nine cases does a boy select his father’s work 
for his own. Three boys choose their brother’s, one girl her 
father’s, one girl her brother’s, and two girls their sister’s occu- 
pations. Seven instances were found where a brother’s work was 
apparently the same as the father’s. So far as this investigatio 
goes it shows that only one child in forty chooses the same callin 
as some other member of the family, and only one in eighty the 
same calling as the father. 
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In answering the question as to what was known about the 
father’s work, 299 replied in effect that they knew practically 
nothing about it. 101 admitted some knowledge. The rest either 
gave equivocal answers or told something about his work which 
in most cases merely indicated how little they really knew. It 
seems safe to assume that half the children are totally unacquainted 
with the nature of the occupations by which their parents support 
them, and that barely one in four has any accurate knowledge of 
father’s work or any notion of the relative importance or signifi- 
cance of that work other than is expressed in the size of the pay 
check. 

Surely were any demonstration needed of the fluid character 
of the industrial organization as to personnel, such studies as this 
would amply suffice. In fact, the word fluid carries altogether 
too much implication of permanence and stability to be satisfac- 
torily used in describing our social and industrial organization as 
at present constituted. It would seem to be a fair assumption, 
that not only should family accupations be entirely disregarded , 
in estimating educational needs along industrial lines, but local 
environment and so-called community needs should also be strictly’ 
subordinated to a study of individual variations among the chil-’ 
dren themselves. 

Moreover, this study would indicate that it is likely to be 
extremely dangerous to base either industrial training or voca- 
tional guidance upon other than a very wide survey of the indus- 
tries and callings that are open to men and women everywhere. 
It is apparent that as boys and girls leave this school they are 
confronted with an almost innumerable variety of possible oceupa- 
tions. The problem seems to be to reduce the number of hap- 
hazard choices and resulting misfits. So far as can be seen at 
present, the home offers little, if any, help in the solution of this 
problem. és 

In answering the fifth question, as to how long they expected 
to continue in school, 68 boys said until the age of 15, and 61 girls 
until the age of 16. This, of course, represents those who will 
leave at the earliest period allowed by law. In practically all 
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cases this will mean no schooling beyond the junior high. Fifty 
boys and seventy-eight girls declared their intention to quit at the 
end of the ninth grade. This probably includes many children who 
would not have attempted the ninth grade had it been in a senior 
high school, but who take a natural pride in completing the course 
in the j junior high school. 

The senior high school may expect 271 boys and 274 girls. Of 
this number, 119 boys and 91 girls expect to go on to college. 

Of the 545 pupils who intend to go to the senior high 80 (11 
boys and 69 girls) choose the commercial high; 184 (77 boys and 
107 girls) the academic high; and 254 (170 boys and 84 girls) 
the technical high school. The rest are undecided as yet which 
school they will select. 

Very nearly a third of the children reporting (257 out of 805), 
so far at least as they themselves know, will be either unwilling 
or unable to go on to the senior high. The private business 
school may expect 131 students from this one junior high school, 
36 boys and 95 girls! And this in spite of the fact that we have 
in this city well-equipped free public commercial high schools. A 
large proportion of these boys and girls intend to complete an 
academic or technical high school course and attend the business 


( 


college later. 


Naturally we were curious to know what, if any, effect the 
presence of industrial work in school has on the choice of occupa- 
tion, especially of the boy. Our course has hitherto included for 
boys, woodwork, mechanical drawing, sheet metal work, and print- 
ing. Only one boy chose printing as a vocation, and in his case 
apparently because his father was a printer rather than by redson 
of the presence of printing in the school course. Only one boy 
chose sheet metal work, while ten boys chose lines clearly involving 
woodworking skill. Mechanical drawing seems to have been the 
only industrial subject to have had any special vocational appeal, 
for not less than 23 boys selected a vocation in which knowledge 
and skill along this line is indispensable. 

On the other hand, while among brothers and fathers there were 
found but 19 electrical workers, no less than 43 boys chose for 
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themselves some kind of work connected with electricity. Includ- 
ing mechanics, machinists, and others, there were 54 boys who 
wish to devote themselves to mechanical work of some nature. 

While it is true that our printing and sheet metal shops are not 
designed primarily to turn out printers and tinsmiths, certainly 
the justification for their presence in the school is to be found to 
some extent at least in their power to give a sort of prevocational 
background and to furnish a field of vocational explora- 
tion, where the type of experience secured will serve as a 
valuable guide in choosing a future vocation. There may be some 
danger of overemphasizing certain activities with young children 
such as these. In this day of extreme specialization in industry 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to select specific forms of 
industrial training which will serve as satisfactory types. The 
general need in the junior high school, so far at least as the voca- 
tional purpose is concerned, would seem to be for as great a 
variety of significarit industrial processes as possible, and espe- 
cially for those along the line of the natural interests. 

In view of these facts, some of them startling enough to those 
who have never taken the trouble to gather such information, 
what becomes the duty of this particular school ? 

The immediate and specific needs seem to be about as follows: 

(1) The addition to the industrial course for boys of some 
work along electrical lines and also of some work on machines. A 
general automobile repair shop would furnish possibilities along 
both lines and would also give a chance at the gas engine, a pecu- 
liarly important and significant element of our common life. 

(2) The extension of opportunities along typewriting and 
other commercial lines, especially for girls. 

(3) The development of vocational guidance, especially for 
the present, along informational lines, into a position of import- 
ance in the curriculum of every boy and girl. 

(4) The provision for a different type as well as material of 
instruction for those destined to leave school before entering senior 
high. This might well be along the lines already indicated by 
various people under the title of prevocational education. 
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In order to develop a distinct type of training for those who 
finish school early it will be necessary to make a further differen- 
tiation of courses. In fact, if such an issue arose, it would appear 


to be of far more importance to have such a differentiation made _ 


than to continue those at present in force in the ninth grade, as 
between the candidates for the different types of senior high 
schools. Opportunity for such a differentiation should be offered 
at least a year before leaving school. During this year prevoca- 
tional English and arithmetic, social and civic control, shop and 
office ethics, and vocational guidance should receive attention. 

During the last year we have had, for the first time, some defi- 
nite instruction along vocational lines. This work has been con- 
fined to one grade, 8-A, and has been largely vocational explora- 
tion. The attempt has been to widen the vocational horizon, to 
gather together a considerable body of information about the oppor- 
tunities, possibilities and demands of the various occupations that 
appeal most to our boys and girls. This is only the barest begin- 
nings of a study that should soon become of the most central 
importance and interest. 

Of this vocational analysis, if it may be so styled, the most 
‘significant part is that it sets forth clearly the equipment which 
any individual must bring to any particular industry or occupa- 
tion in order to succeed. This vocational analysis must be fol- 
lowed by some form of self-analysis which, in a wholesome way, 
will be calculated to make a reasonable conjunction between the 
individual’s abilities and likes and occupational demands. So 
far, our modest efforts in this direction have not had time to exer- 
cise any great influence on the attitudes or choices of the pupils 
as a whole. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful that the school ever 
should attempt directly to influence the selection of a vocation. 
The service which the school seems called upon to render is rather 
by way of preparation for this choice, which all our information 
goes to show is left practically, as things now stand, to the child’s 
own totally inadequate and unguided notio ZThe choice of a 
vocation has been a whim. It is the business™of the school to 

make it a judgment. } 


t , 








American Notes—Editorial 


We note in the Wisconsin Educational News Bulletin the following 
expression of opinion about Vocational Education, by State Superin- 
tendent C. P. Cary, who is one of the leading educators in the West. 
His estimate seems to us a discerning and just one. 

“Vocational education has received a new impetus all over the 
country as a result of the war. It is a fact that has often been 
remarked upon that education has a tendency toward a pendulum-like 
movement, back and forth, rather than a tendency toward progress 
in a straight line. This pendulum movement is due to the fact that 
things progress in a certain direction until they are overdone and 
then we have the backward swing. While vocational and industrial 
education in proper proportions is good, an excess is not good. It 
would seem highly probable in the nature of the case, that the schools, 
the country over, will in the next few years go to extremes in voca- 
tional education and thus necessitate a backward swing of the pen- 
dulum.” 


Three educational measures of unusual significance were passed by 
the New York State Legislature of 1919. These are: a compulsory 
continuation-school law, to go into effect in 1920; an illiteracy bill, 
dividing the State into zones for the purpose of eliminating adult 
illiteracy; and the salary bill, increasing the pay of teachers of the 
entire State. 

With regard to the salary bill, Commissioner Finley says: 

“The most significant and far-reaching of these three, and, in fact, 
of all the laws passed this year, is the act which provides for increased 
salaries to the 53,000 teachers of the State. It was passed by the 
Assembly April 19; it was signed by the Governor May 19; it was 
the last of the bills approved by the Governor; it bore the printed 
number 1919; and is the last chapter in the laws of 1919, but it is 
unquestionably the first in importance, so far as the future of this 
State is concerned. 

“This should be the beginning of a new era for our schools. 

“When we open the doors of schoolhouses of this State next fall, 
it will be to a greater opportunity for service than we have had before.” 


The passing of Andrew Carnegie brings to mind the fact that he 
had been for years an ardent advocate of world standardization in 
weights and measures through the adoption of metric units. 
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Andrew Carnegie was a member of the Metric Committee of the 
National American Association of Manufacturers, which strongly 
urged metric standardization. At the time the committee met he 
made the following statement: 

“The metric system of weights and measures is one of the steps 
forward that the Anglo-Saxon race is bound to take sooner or later. 
Our present weights and measures, inherited from Britain, are un- 
worthy an intelligent nation today. The advantage America possesses 
over Britain in the decimal dollar system as compared with their 
pounds, shillings and pence, would be fully equalled by the adoption 
of a metric system of weights and measures.” 

Carnegie believed that world standardization of weights and meas- 
ures would aid greatly not only the cause of world trade, but also 
that of world peace. On another occasion he said: “The old weights 
and measures are a discredit to us. We shall inevitably adopt meter- 
liter-gram, if for no other reason than as an aid to peace; but it 
would enormously aid our world trade.” , 


The following announcement is authorized by the General Educa- 
tion Board: 

The General Education Board has decided to extend in the South 
its field of co-operative work in secondary and rural education, making 
its appropriation this year sufficient to include work in Texas and 
to extend its work in Tennessee and South Carolina. For some time 
the Board has been co-operating with educational agencies in this 
field in the following states: White Schools—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Colored Schools—Maryland. The appropriation this year will permit 
the employment in Texas of a field agent in the negro rural schools, 
and the appropriation for South Carolina will enable the State to 
put a second rural school inspector in the field. The total appropri- 
ation amounts to $188,440. 


The following is also authorized by the General Education Board: 

The General Education Board has appropriated $16,000 for the 
use of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirments, ap- 
pointed by the National Mathematical Association of America, for 
the purpose of undertaking a study looking to improvements in the 
mathematical curriculum of the secondary schools of the couhtry. 
Mathematicians, as well as educators in general, have in recent years 
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criticized the prevailing high school work in mathematics on the 
ground that much of the material is of little practical value, and on 
the further ground that the high school curriculum in mathematics 
takes too little account of modern developments in this science. 

The American Mathematical Association is made up of the leading 
professors and teachers of mathematics in American colleges and 
universities. It has appointed, to conduct the inquiry, a committee 
composed of four university professors of mathematics and four sec- 
ondary school teachers of mathematics. Having no funds this body 
applied to the General Education Board for assistance. The board 
itself will not take any part in the study nor make recommendations. 
The college and university men on the committee are: Prof. Crathorne, 
University of Illinois; Prof. Moore, University of Cincinnati; Prof. 
Moore, University of Chicago; Prof. Smith, Columbia University ; 
Prof. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Prof. Young 
of Dartmouth College. The secondary school representatives are:, 
Miss Blair, Horace Mann School, New York; Prof. Evans, Charles- 
town High School, Boston; Professors Fobert and Crane, Technical 
High School, Chicago, and Prof. Schorling, the Lincoln School, New 
York. Professors Young and Fobert will devote their entire time to 
the work for a year or more. 


The Savings Division of the United States Treasury Department 
has made the following appeal to the teachers of the country: 

“‘What response are the teachers of America going to make to the 
appeal of President Wilson to aid reduction of the high cost of living ? 
That is a question every teacher should ask at the reopening of the 
schools. The President has placed the situation squarely before the 
public. He has declared that if we fail to accomplish the first tasks 
of peace it will mean national disaster. ‘We are face to face with a 
situation,’ he says, ‘which is more likely to affect the happiness ‘and 
prosperity, and even the life of our people, than the war itself. An 
admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of patriotic devotion and of com- 
munity action guided and inspired us while the fighting was on. We 
shall need all these now and need them in a heightened degree, if 
we are to accomplish the first tasks of peace. They are more difficult 
than the tasks of war, more complex, less easily understood, and 
require more intelligence, patience and sobriety. We mobilized our 
man power for fighting; let us now mobilize our consciences for the 
reconstruction. The primary step is to increase production and facili- 
tate ‘transportation, so as to make up for the destruction wrought by 
war, the terrible scarcities it created, and so as to relieve our people 
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of the cruel burden of high prices. Only by keeping the cost of pro- 
duction on its present level, by increasing production and by rigid 
economy and saving on the part of the people, can we hope for large 
decreases in the burdensome cost of living which now weights us down.’ 
The teachers of America are in close touch with the households of 
America, where economy and saving must start. Their instruction is 
the wedge which will open the doors of those households to thrift. 
Through the children in their charge, they can impress on their com- 
munities the need and means for saving, the principles of wise buying 
and care for what is bought and advantages of sound and profitable 
investment. Large numbers of the teachers of the country already 
are pledged to co-operation with the savings campaign of the govern- 
ment conducted by the Savings Division of the Treasury Department 
through issue and sale of War Savings Stamps, Thrift Stamps and 
Savings Certificates. It is a patriotic opportunity and a patriotic 
duty for the teachers to press that campaign and the investment in 
those securities with renewed vigor to meet and overcome the present 
crisis.” 


At a recent public meeting in Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford presiding, a committee was appointed to promote successful 
legislative action in the adoption of the Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. The committee issues the follow- 
ing suggestion to teachers and other educators: 


“Were there no other reason for the adoption of the Woman Suf- — 


frage Amendment to the Constitution of the United States by the 
State Legislatures, the schools would furnish all sufficient reason. 
The civilized world recognizes, as never before, the significance of 
healty, educated, virtuous, loyal children. It is recognized, as never 
before, that there is no other organized way to promote the highest 
efficiency of children than through a public school system abundantly 
provided with the means of furnishing desirable school buildings and 
grounds, ample equipment for the best service, skillful, loyal and 
worthy teachers. This necessitates sufficient public moneys and the 
elimination of partisanship in school affairs—municipal, state and 
federal. This requires active participation in all public affairs of 
women whose knowledge of children is most intimate and whose devo- 
tion to them is demonstrated by innumerable sacrifices. Any teacher 
or other educator, and any lover of his country who neglects to make 
the utmost effort to secure favorable legislative action in the constitu- 
tional amendment providing suffrage for women would seem recreant 
to a sacred duty to country and to humanity.” 
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The Editor is particularly impressed with the pedagogical and 
common-sense wisdom of the several headings under which Hon. 
Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education for New Jersey, has 
addressed the superintendents and supervising principals, on the one 
hand, and the teachers on the other hand, as the schools take up their 
work for another year. He calls his suggestion to the superintendents 
and supervising principals “Their Ten Commandments for Usefulness 
and Service.” We believe that our readers will be pleased to have us 
reproduce these in this department of Epucation. Here are the first 
five; the other five will appear in the November number. 

1. I realize that I am the chief representative of education in the 
community. Upon my character and efforts, therefore, more than 
upon those of any other individual, the worth of the schools depends. 
I will endeavor not only to be the leader of the teaching body, but to 
be the educational leader of the community as well. 

While my efforts will be chiefly directed to the making of good 
schools for the children, I will not be unmindful of my duty to educate 
public opinion, so that public conception of education may be enlarged. 

In my personal relations with individuals I will be well mannered 
and gracious. 

I am the representative of education. I must not forget it. 

2. The modern superintendent of schools is the social engineer of 
the community. 

He is the social engineer because he encourages enterprises for the 
promotion of various agencies for human welfare. Among these are 
movements that were practically unknown to superintendents of a 
generation ago—extension lectures for teachers and the town, parent- 
teacher associations, community forums, home gardens, playgrounds, 
Americanization, boy scouts, swimming pools, sports, and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

I will also belong to and be an active participant in organizations 
for the welfare of the community, such as rotary clubs, chambers of 
commerce and the like. 

I will be a real, public-spirited citizen. 

3. The schools need the co-operation and support, moral and finan- 
cial, of men and women of the community. The public should be 
enlightened about their schools; their purposes and ideals; their pro- 
cesses and accomplishments. I will employ all legitimate means to 
make known their work. Newspapers, as a rule, are ready to print 
school news. Use should be made of this readiness. 

I will encourage exhibits of the children’s work. I will do my best 
to secure the annual observance of Educational Sunday in October, 
and Visit-the-Schools Week in February. 
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4. I will try to be a good business man. I will use my best efforts 
to see that every dollar of public money is wisely and economically 
expended. 

I will be prompt in making reports. I will not delay answering 
letters and vainly say I have been too busy. 

5. I will try to be patient, frank, courageous, considerate and polite 
in my relations with the board of education. I realize that the mem- 
bers of the board have their difficulties. They are the representatives 
of the people and of democracy. 

I will be cheerful under adverse circumstances and even defeat. 
If I am the man for the place the board will usually follow my lead 
and accept my recommendations. 


{t is remarkable that an American University should be able to 
establish so immense a fund of books as Harvard University has, in 
the Widener Library, in Cambridge, and more remarkable still that 
it should be possible to conduct it as it is now conducted. Students 
have free access to the stacks. This is a condition which is true in 
no other library of the size, yet it is a plan which has worked well. 
There are small stalls scattered among the miles of bookshelves in 
the library, and here daily there are hundreds of students doing ad- 
vanced research work, that would be impossible for them if they 
were obliged to ask for the books on call slips and transport them 
to some of the large reading rooms. 

The ages have been kind to Harvard. John Harvard started the 
collection by giving his private library to a college to be established 
in Cambridge. Time has seen many benefactors, and none greater 
than the heirs of Harry Elkins Widener, a victim of the Titanic, in 
whose memory the immense building was given. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this Gpentnens of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 

review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 

those publishing houses which more or less frequently use o“r advertising pages. Outside 

of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, author 

publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 

po necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them. 
ves. ° 


ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING. By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of 
the Horace Mann School, Columbia University, and Henry Suzzalo, Presi- 
dent of the University of Washington. The American Book Company. 
Price 40 cents. 


The names of these authors guarantee the pedagogical correctness 
of the positions taken in the book. This speller attempts to teach only 
the essential words of the written vocabularies of children and adults, 
i.e., those frequently used by the majority of people. It is a book that 
is built on the “fewer words and more drill” principle, The lessons pre- 
sent about two thousand words thus commonly used and about a thou- 
sand more that are used somewhat less frequently. The selection has 
been laboriously made during a period of several years, in which thou- 
sands of children’s compositions were gone over and use made of much 
other practical material. Superintendents and teachers should study 
this little book for its suggestiveness; and having done so, many times 
an adoption of it for school use will follow. 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. First Book. Second 
Book. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. The American Book Company. Price $1.52. 


These two volumes cover the course in Arithmetic from the second to 
the eighth year. Ina very effective way they help the student to master 
the number combinations and processes involved in all common needs of 
daily experience. There are frequent drills in the abstract relations 
of numbers, and further interesting drill work in connection with num- 
ber games. The examples relate themselves to the pupil’s own experience 
and life at home, on the playground, and on the street. The subject 
thus loses its formality and becomes a live subject and is made interest- 
ing and even fascinating. The pupil is encouraged to frame original 
problems and to discover arithmetical truths for himself. In these 
features the books are strictly up to date and preeminently pedagogical 
in their material and methods. We cannot help envying the youth of 
today, in contrast with the laborious lot of the boy of yesterday, as 
we examine these books and remember our own travails of soul in the 
earlier stages of our scholastic career. The durable binding, clear, clean 
typography, and interesting illustrations commend the series for “adop- 
tion” by any committee. 
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PLANT PRODUCTION. Part I, Agronomy; Part II, Horticulture. 
By Ransom A. Moore, Professor of Agronomy, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Charles P. Halligan, B. S., Professor of Landscape Gardening, 
Michigan Agricultural College. The American Book Company. Price 
$1.44. 


This book will be a welcome addition to the growing list of text 
books for agricultural colleges and secondary schools that have vocational 
courses.It sets forth very clearly the principles under which the biological 
forces operate to produce the results which are desired by the farmer or 
horticulturist. The volume covers “the science and art of producing 
agricultural plants; the production, care and management of farm ani- 
mals; the establishment and conservation of soil fertility ; and the proper 
balance and combination of these three aspects of agricultural production 
in the business management of the farm.” The practical farmer, as 
well as the agricultural student, will find wisdom and delight between 
the covers of this attractively illustrated volume, 


SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’S. By Ruth Mary Weeks. Macmillan. 
Price $1.12. 


We have seldom come across a more suggestive little volume than 
this one. We wish that every parent and every teacher in our beloved 
country could read and ponder its message. With remarkable discern- 
ment the author sees, and clearly sets forth so that others can see them, 
some of the vital defects in modern educational methods, and then sug- 
gests remedies that lie close at hand. In fact, to clearly see the defects 
is in many cases the chief thing that is needed. We have gone on blindly 
and are still doing things in an old and mistaken way chiefly from force 
of habit. By waking up, and by being candid, great improvements can 
be made, improvements which must be made if we are to keep up, educa- 
tionally, with the growth of a rapidly democratizing public sentiment. 

Specifically, the book shows how the English teacher, for instance, 
can so teach English as to deepen and broaden the sympathies of differ- 
ent classes of society, so that each will appreciate the ideals and life of 
the other. An investigation is cited, in which a teacher in a public 
high school had the pupils make a list of all the books they had ever 
read, the purpose being to discover what sort of books they had been 
reading and whether they were such as would broaden the pupils’ sympa- 
thies and experience. They were “found to consist largely of novels by 
second-rate American authors, embodying commonplace ideas, dealing 
with a kind of life with which the students were already familiar, and 
offering little or no expansion of experience.” “Can we wonder,” goes 
on this author, “that the student who has thus lived imprisoned in the 
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narrow bounds of his own personal experience exhibits a lack of mental 
affability and imagination, not the flimsy make-believe of fancy, but 
penetrative imagination, the faculty of entering into and understanding 
situations other than our own.” ‘The author shows that the failure of 
the Russian offensive and the cause of the great World War itself, was 
“but the offspring of an unimaginative world bounded by national aims, 
habits and ideals.” 

In a similar way this book shows the need of socialized writing, 
arithmetic, history, art, play, manual training, general science, school- 
houses and classrooms, etc. It is a book for the age, and it carries a 
real message to each and every class of society. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By Graham A, Laing, M. A., 
formerly Instructor in Economics and History in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Gregg Publishing Company. List price $1.20. 

There is a real demand for a book of the character of this one, which 
fits into the new scheme of the Junior High Schools and of all secondary 
schools,—which more and more generally are taking up the important 
study of Economics. The thought which first strikes the reviewer is 
that the author has very happily made plain to the student the meaning 
of the term “Economics,” and has very clearly laid down the principles 
of the subject. The pupil is not left to grope blindly after an unfamiliar 
series of facts and principles, but is shown how to go to work to really 
understand the principles, facts and methods underlying American indus- 
try and finance. Careful attention has been given also to the matter of 
foreign exchange. There should be a course such as that covered in 
this well written and attractively printed volume, in every school in the 
land, since in such schools everywhere there are young men and women 
in training who will be the ones to handle the vastly extended business 
of the future which America is sure to transact at home and abroad. 


Periodical Notes. 


Those readers of EDUCATION who are interested in Lecture Courses should send for a 
sample coupy of The Lyceum Magazine (address 122 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) It ig 
brim full of interesting sketches, portraits, news notes, and programs of the leading lec” 
turers. In the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for August, bird lovers will find some 
remarkably fine pictures and descriptions of the birds of Brazil. By the way, this maga- 
zine will prove a great inspiration in geography classes, nature-study classes, and in Com 
mercial Schools. The American edition is published at 17th and B. Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. A single copy costs 25 cts. The Nation of Sept. 13 is fully up to its standard 
in its criticism of President Wilson’s attitude on the League of Nations. See the article 
entiticd ‘“‘Black is White’’, by Lincoln Colcord. Twoleadersin The Outlook for Sept. 17 
are entitled ‘“‘Theodore Roosevelt in Hopi-Land’’, a personal reminiscence by Natalie 
Curtis; and “Turkey in Decay’’, by Gregory Mason, the Outlook’s Staff Correspondent. 
“Railroading with the Giant Locomotives of 1919’’ is_an article in The Scienttfic American 
of Sept. 13, that will interest those of our.readers who are mechanically or commercially 
inclined. ‘Some excellent suggestions on “The Co-operation of Home and School”’ are given 
by Dr. H. E. Piggott in the Sept. number of the English Journal of Educatton, which 
monthly journal, by the way, 1s well worthy of the attention of American educators. 





